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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


As it is our custom to send back a statesman designated for office 
with an appeal for the sanction of his political constituency, our 
new Ministers have been compelled to go down to the places 
whence they came into Parliament, and ask leave to sit again. 
Idle as the ceremony appears to us, it has incidentally had the ad- 
vantage, this time, of drawing forth the general opinion of the 
public; which has confirmed the belief that a combined Ministry 
was exactly the thing that would win the approval of the nation. 

With one exception, the important elections passed without any 
attempt at opposing. Nay, the electors have volunteered special 
marks of an absolute and unqualified confidence in the elected 
as Ministers under existing circumstances. In London, for ex- 
ample, where Lord John Russell’s seat has oftener than once been 
menaced, his explanations on general topics and on the particular 

uestion of Customs-reform were received with more than satis- 

action, and there was a marked abstinence from any desire to 
exact pledges from him. In Carlisle, where local incidents created 
an expectation that there might be attempts to take the seat away 
from Sir James Graham, his reélection was but a merry meeting. 
At Tiverton, the new Home Secretary’s reélection was a form, 
courteously conducted, even to the extent of hand-shaking with 
the rival Minister in posse, Mr. Rowecliffe. Wolverhampton con- 
tinues its unbroken confidence to Mr. Charles Villiers; the great 
manufacturing town of Leeds reinstates Mr. Baines with the 
avowed concurrence of all parties; and the Radical constituency 
of Southwark declared its satisfaction at the first instance of its 
electing a Minister. 

In some places, the slight whisper of an opposition only served 
to mark the hopelessness of any such attempt. In Oxford city, 
for example, it was found impracticable to get up a resistance to 
Mr. Cardwell; and at Brighton, the candidate who was requested 
to stand replied by declaring that he could not do so, because in 
the same position he should have acted as the Member whom he 
was invited to oppose. 

Where an opposition did take effect, its character marked it as 
an outrage on common sense and common feeling. At Gloucester, 
Mr. H. T. Hope could find but a small portion of a quondam Pro- 
tectionist constituency to support him in resisting Admiral Berke- 
ley. “ Protestantism,” local influence, and an appeal to working- 
class likings, could not sustain Mr. Edwards against Sir Charles 
Wood at Halifax. At Southampton, Sir Alexander Cockburn was 
selected for an impudent attempt on the part of Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane, to take a poll and then “ petition against the return,” accord- 
ing to a plan very commonly adopted after the last general elec- 
tion, for the mere chance of getting the seat through an Election 
Committee. Oppositions such as these—trivial, personal, and al- 
together reprehensible—do but mark the absence of any real an- 
tagonism. 

The one grand exception is that of Oxford University. The 
story of this election, whatever its result may be, will be an in- 
delible blot upon the annals of the University ; where Mr. Glad- 
stone has encountered a treatment which we would rather narrate 
than criticize. Many will retain towards the ancient seat of learn- 
ing a feeling of respect which so-called Conservative agitators in 
this reélection have forgotten. It is but a few months since Mr. 
Gladstone was returned after a conflict which tested the opinion 
of the University in the severest degree. Since his last election, 
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he has conducted himself in Parliament exactly in accordance with 
his previous bearing; and now, when the constituency is again 
called upon to perform its function in compliance with usage, the 
natural expectation was that Conservative feeling would withhold 
the electors of the University from disturbing a decision so marked 





who abuse the title of Conservative, have not only taken upon them 
to disturb the decision, but have conducted their opposition in a 
mode altogether peculiar. No advantageous candidate was at 
hand for the purpose; but the plan developed in action was devi- 
sed to economize such candidate as could be found. A report was 
sedulously set afloat that there would be no opposition; a re- 
solve which exactly fitted with the general expectation. The 
announcement of an opposition after all, therefore, came upon the 
Gladstone party, who Pad taken no steps to meet it, as a surprise. 
At first even that announcement was as untrue as the original re- 
port. The Marquis of Chandos was invited, and it was distinctly 
announced that he had consented to stand. A letter from himself 
to Mr. Gladstone shows that he had unequivocally refused, and 
that the assertion of his acceptance was therefore nothing more 
nor less than a falsehood. Mr. Gladstone’s friends have de- 
manded a sight of the letter which was said to state his accept- 
ance; but the other side evade its exhibition, seeing that it would 
convict some particular individual of misconduct. In the mean 
time, the report that Lord Chandos would stand served to keep 
together the opposition, and a person was at last found who could 
overcome the scruples to opposing Mr. Gladstone: that person was 
Mr. Dudley Perceval. Advantage was taken, too, of the season at 
which the electors of the Universities, dispersed through every 

arish of England, are specially fixed in their homes by hospital- 
ities or local duties. And the pretexts of the day are pressed into 
the service: Mr. Gladstone’s accession to the Ministry is pro- 
claimed to be dangerous to Protestantism and to the Church. The 
plain truth appears to be, that the opposition originates with the 
party of the late Ministry, which Mr. Gladstone so powerfully 
aided in exposing and defeating on their sham Budget; and Ox- 
ford University consents to act as a local branch of an electioneer- 
ing committee in the Carlton Club, to gratify a party spite with a 
arty revenge. In doing so, the Derbyite clique belonging to Ox- 
ord does not scruple to lower the University to the trickery and 
the meanness of common professional election-mongers. 

But good may come out of evil. The nature of the disrating to 
which Oxford University is liable has been exposed beyond mis- 
take. This is not the first time that an active section has laboured 
to secure an unfit representative for a seat of learning, refined 
intellect, and highmindedness. Twenty-three years ago, the party 
of Obstruction sought a representative in an Inglis rather than a 
Peel: now the same party selects a Perceval rather than a Glad- 
stone ; the intermediate selection of a Derby as Chancellor keeping 
up the series. The excess of blind reaction against every opinion 
and feeling of the day was perhaps the one thing needed to con- 
vince many honourable and truly generous men, that if Oxford is 
to be redeemed for the respect of the country, it must be rescued 
from its present system of management, by Reform. 





The Revenue-tables for the year and quarter supply their now 
periodical contirmation of the general prosperity. ‘The reductions 
of taxes still tell, and there is a slight decrease under the head of 
Customs. A casualty also, the high price of barley, is men- 
tioned as accounting for a decrease in the Excise on the 
quarter. But that the sources of taxation are richly supplied, is 
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Certain persons, however, 
[Latest Epirron. } 


and so recent, at so improper a season. 


| 979,0007. on the year and 700,000/. on the quarter. 


proved by the fact, that in the face of reductions and a special de- 
crease here and there, the total revenue shows a net increase of 
This reflects 
the picture in the reports from every part of the country, 
which, in reviewing the industrial year, describe the state of trade 
as having grown more and more prosperous as autumn and winter 
advanced, and as being now, with abundant orders and low stocks, 
in a thoroughly sound condition. Ordinary financial difficulties will 
not present their troublesome obstructions to our new Ministers. 





The formal recognitions of the French Empire on behalf of the 
Foreign Courts, with few exceptions, are said to have arrived in 
Paris; so that if the Great Powers have hesitated to see in Louis 
Napoleon a “ Sir my brother,” or “the Third” of his name, those 
philological difficulties have been surmounted. It is said, indeed, 
that they have been surmounted by a compromise ; that the English 
Minister, Lord Cowley, was active in relaxing austerities and 
softening asperities on either side ; and that, with such mediation, 
Russia has consented to go so far as to call France “my dear 
friend” though not “ my brother,” and that Louis Napoleon has 
consented to be a friend only and not a brother. Be that as it may, 
Russia and Prussia have sent in their credentials; the Austrian 
documents were on the way; and the smaller states, which would 
adopt the example of the Three Powers, had permitted themselves 
to greet the new Emperor. Thus his position is so far settled. 

Some curiosity is naturally felt to know the terms in which the 
United States of America have recognized the Emperor of the 
French; the more so as the relations of the two countries are 
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understood to be in a very precarious condition. Recent events 
have called to mind a report current some time back, that Louis 
Napoleon had offered a oy guarantee of the present North Ame- 
rican boundaries by all the European ae as a bribe to draw 
England into the crowned allianee of Europe against “ Demo- 
cracy,” or even nationality. Quite lately, a Frenchman, seeking the 
fortunes of war, has conquered a Mexican province, and held it in 
the name of his sovereign ; and although the French occupation of 
Samana on the island of San Domingo has been disclaimed, naval 
movements in that quarter inevitably excite vigilance. At all 
events, some “danger” is said to threaten the United States; and 


in a spirit of foresight, Mr. Soulé, a member of the Foreign Com- | 


mittee in the Senate at Washington, has moved to place a sum of 


5,000,000 dollars at the disposal of President Pierce, as a means of | 


meeting emergencies. Whatever may be the fate of the motion, 
its origin and avowed object have excited great public interest 
in the Union; and the tone of all parties shows an unprecedented 


disposition to support Mr. Franklin Pierce, on the faith of his high | 


character, and in the expectation of important contingencies. 


Che Court. 


Tue Queen celebrated New-Year’s Day by the annual distribution of 
food and clothing to six hundred and twenty persons belonging to the 
parishes of Windsor and Clewer; at which her Majesty presided in per- 
son. In the evening, she gave a grand musical performance, selected trom 
the works of Mendelssohn, in St. George’s Hall. 








Formal business engaged her Majesty on Monday and Tuesday. On | 


the former day, the Duke of Wellington had an audience of the Queen, 
to deliver up the Garter worn by the late Duke. Mr. Strutt, the 
Earl of Mulgrave, and the Earl of Besborough, kissed hands on their 
appointments. 

A Privy Council was held on Tuesday. The Duke of Argyll and Vis- 
count Sydney took the oaths of a Privy Councillor. Subsequently, the 
Duke of Argyll was sworn in Lord Privy Seal. The Duke of Montrose 
had an audience of the Queen, to deliver up his wand as Lord Steward 
of the Household ; and the Duke of Norfolk kissed hands on receiving it. 

Previously to the Privy Council, Earl St. Germans had an audience of 
the Queen, and kissed hands on his appointment. The Earl of Aberdeen 
and Earl Granyille also had audiences. 

Her Majesty was visited on Wednesday afternoon by the Countess de 
Neuilly, the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, the Prince and Princess de 
Joinville, the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, and the Prince and Princess 
Augustus of Coburg. 

The Queen gave the first of a series of dramatic representations on 
Friday, commencing with King Henry IV. Part If. The theatre in the 
Castle was attended by a very distinguished audience. 


Che Airtropalis. 





The reélection of Lord John Russell, at Guildhall on Monday, was | 


unanimous. Mr, John Dillon and Mr. R. W. Crawford were his pro- 
poser and seconder. Both these gentlemen seemed to approve of the new 
political connexions formed by Lord John ; and they grounded their ap- 
proval on the promise of Free-trade extension, Customs reform, and the 
removal of Jewish disabilities," promised in his address. They required 
no kind of pledge from the candidate, but agreed to take his past lite as a 
guarantee of the future. 

Lord John Russell defended himself from the charge of faction in 
opposing the late Government. 
history of the country, so forbearing an Opposition. He described how 
Lord — had been admitted to office to test the mighty promises of a 
party who 
interests, what great wrong the Free-trade policy had done them. He 
showed how the Opposition had deferred to the wish of Ministers last 
spring, that they might be allowed to carry measures of public utility, 
and assemble a new Parliament in the autumn to decide upon future 
policy. He recurred to the ambiguity of the Queen’s Speech; the Free- 
trade resolutions ; the unsatisfactory Budget; the final defeat; and the 
charge of a factious combination. 

With regard to the last, he asked—‘ How could we, having all objections 
of a similar kind to the measure proposed, do otherwise than concur >?” 
** Let me ask you to take an illustration of this case. If an omnibus with 
twelve passengers inside were going down Ludgate Hill at a furious pace, 
breaking the shop-windows, and injuring the persons going by, every man 
would coneur—the men going East and the men going West—in stopping 
that omnibus and telling the coachman to get off the box: and how much 
surprised would all those passengers, with the policeman at their head, be if 
the coachman were to say, ‘ Why, this is a factious combination: you are 
gentlemen some going one way and some another, and yet you have all com- 
bined to prevent me driving my omnibus into the shops on one side or the 
other.’” (Laugihter.) 

Lord John said, if he had been called upon and attempted to form an 
Administration “ of one party,” he would not have been doing his duty 
to his Sovereign. 
could not be its head, he would have been taking undue importance upon 
himself. 

Lord Aberdeen, he said, is universally respected. 
Robert Peel. He was eminently qualitied to preside over a combined Ad- 
ministration. He was a sharer of Lord John’s own opinions. More than a 
year ago he expressed his determination to support the removal of Jewish 
disabilities should it again come before the House of Lords. 

Lord John stated that the present Government would revise the regula- 
tions of the Customs department. Somebody cried, “‘ Income-tax !” 
On which Lord John said— 

“ You are aware that Mr. Pitt, when he thought an Income-tax necessary, 
laid down the principle on which he thought it should be founded. You are 

iware, likewise, that Lord Lansdowne, afterwards Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Sir Robert Peel, when he was First Lord of the Treasury, 
adopted the same principle: but there has of late been much discussion on 
a subject affecting the Income-tax—namely, the rate at which different 
incomes should be assessed. That is a question which the late Ministry 
undertook, but which they undertook evidently without having fully ex- 
amined it; and when they were asked respecting it, whether, in curing one 
injustice they did pot create other instances of injustice, the answer of their 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, that he had not had time to examine the 


He had stood by Sir 


In fact, there never had been, in the | 


ad been telling the agricultural, the shipping, and the colonial | 


Ifad he refused to join an Administration because he | 


schedules. Now, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, my colleague, means to 
make time for the examination of those schedules. He will devote all his 
time and attention, in conjunction with others, before bringing forward 
the Income-tax measure, in order to see in what manner that mea- 
sure ean be amended, and in what mauner the measure thus amended 
can be defended. I have always said that I thought injustice in. 
herent in an Income-tax. I am so thoroughly a believer in that opinion, 
that I do not believe it would be possible for any man or set of men, any 
more than it was for Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert Peel, ng ap | to expunge in- 
justice from that measure. But everything that can be done by weighing 
| and examining different cases will be done; and I do think it is possible, 
though not to attain a just measure, to make a greater approximation to 
justice than in the measure hitherto in force. (Cheers.) Let me say this, 
| finally, that if we find, on examination, that we are not successful in that 
endeavour, we will come down to the House of Commons and expose all our 
arguments and reasons on the subject, and ask the House of Commons 
fairly to judge whether we have not grappled with the question with the 
| view of making as just as possible the measure in regard to that large por- 
tion of our revenue. (Cheers.) At the same time, let us not forget that 
that Income-tax—faulty as I think it originally was, faulty as I think it 
must be—has been the means of relieving the country from upwards of 
12,000,0007. of taxes bearing heavily on the industry of the country ; and 
my belief is, that, if borne for some years more a still greater alleviation may 
be obtgined, and that in a gradual, not in a sudden revision of taxes, is to 
be found the true financial policy of thiscountry. (‘* Ifear, hear!” and @ 
cry of “ The Ballot!”’) Some gentleman having referred to the Ballot, I 
would recall to his recollection, that when on these hustings last year a 
| gentleman put to me several questions, and among them the question 
| whether I was in favour of the ballot, I declared to him—as I declare now 
to the gentleman who has referred to the subject—that I am against secrecy 
in everything; that, as I was against secret trials in our courts of justice, 
that as I was against secret debates in our Houses of Parliament, 
so I was against secret votes in our elections. (Cheers renewed, with ex- 

vessions of dissent.) Let me say this, however, that since we last met 
fos, the elections which have taken place in various parts of the country have 
produced gross instances of bribery and intimidation ; and I shall think it 
my duty—not adopting the ballot—objecting, as I shall continue to do, 
to a secret mode of voting—to turn my mind to those other means which 
I think may perhaps be devised, in order, if not to extirpate, at all events 
to diminish those scandalous scenes of bribery and corruption which have un- 
fortunately been witnessed.” 

On other questions of an important kind—Education, and Parliamentary 
| Reform—a Ministry, he said, which has any claim to confidence, has a 
claim to forbearance also, as to the time and manner in which their mea- 
sures of reform shall be brought forward. 

“What I ask, and what I think I may fairly ask, is that, provided good 
measures are produced, Parliament and the country will pay attention to 
those measures; and if advantage is to be obtained to the country from pass- 
ing them that they will pass those measures, and if those measures are not 
| good measures that they will reject them; but that they will not always 
be calling for something else to be considered, and saying that that which is 
not brought forward is the very thing which is essential.” 

Reference having been made by his proposer to the protection of British 
subjects abroad, Lord John specifically alluded to the question; which 
he introduced by stating that we are now living on terms of peace and 
friendship with all foreign nations. 

“Of course, I don’t include, as it is not in my department, the war which 
| may now be carrying on in India; but with respect to foreign nations gene- 
| rally, our relations are, generally, those of peace and amity; and with 

respect to another question, which, of course, comes under the notice of the 
| Seeretary of State for the Foreign Department, I think I am entitled to say 
this, that when any English subject, not joining in any conspiracy, or making 
| any attempt against the goverument or the external peace of any foreign country, 
is injured unlawfully and wantonly, I will lose no time in bringing that case 
under the consideration of that foreign government. (Cheers.) 1 cannot 
see myself that there is any one of those governments which would not be 
disposed to do justice to a British subject; but this I can perceive, that the 
subordinates of-those governments are often intrusted with too great power 
to harass and vex unoffending travellers, who are pursuing their peaceable 
avocations.”’ 

Lord John Russell had been heartily reeccived, and he was as heartily 
| applauded when he finished his speech. His lady and other members of 
his family witnessed the pleasing excitement from one of the galleries of 
the great hall. 

In our Postscript last Saturday we announced the unanimous reélee- 
tion of Sir William Molesworth for Southwark. Sir William’s speech 
deserves more extended notice. 

Having stated that he had accepted office, (as Chief Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works,) he declared that his sole object was to give practical effect to 
those political principles which had gained the confidence of his constituents. 
In home policy, he was in favour of Free-trade. ‘ By Free-trade, I mean 
that no duties should be levied upon articles of foreign produce except for 
the purpose of raising a revenue ; and therefore, that those dutics sliould be 
the smallest possible by which the requisite amount of revenue can be 
raised ; and that they should be levied chiefly upon articles which are more 
the luxuries than the necessaries of life. Iam therefore a supporter of the 
financial policy of that illustrious statesman of whose more Sistinguished 
followers I have now the honour of being the colleague in the Council of her 
Majesty—I mean the late Sir Robert Peel. (Cheers.) Sir Robert Peel's 
financial policy was to remove, as the revenue of the country increased, those 
taxes which pressed most heavily upon the comforts and industry of the pro- 
ductive classes. Now we must bear in mind, that the price which we paid 
| for Free-trade, and for the financial policy of Sir Robert Pecl, was the In- 
come-tax ; and we must keep on the Income-tax if we are to persevere in 
that financial policy. I have therefore always told you, and I now tell you 
again, that I am in favour of the Income-tax; but I admit that there are 
inequalities in that tax, which I wish to see, if possible, removed.”’ (C/hevrs.) 
Another question to which her Majesty’s Ministers must soon direct their 
attention, is that of a Reform Bill. (Loud cheers.) “ The stability of our 
institutions has been the wonder and admiration of all thinking and reflect- 
ing men throughout Europe, in the midst of the convulsions occasioned by 
the overthrow of unpopular thrones and the establishment of impossible re- 
publics. But, in order that the British constitution may remain firm and 
stable, it is necessary that from time to time it should, like other ancient 
edifices, be repaired and improved. Now, the late clections, and the election 
petitions on the table of the House, have disclosed a hideous scene of bribery, 
intimidation, and corruption during the last general election : and there is 
too much reason to fear that many of those discreditable and illegal acts 
were perpetrated with at least the connivance, if not with the positive ap- 
proval, of persons high in authority. I say that an effort must be made to 
= a stop to such disgraceful proceedings; and therefore the question of a 
teform Bill is one which must and will engage the early attention of he 
Majesty’s Ministers. In saying this, I must remind you that I have always 
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a 
he gradual extension of the suffrage, and the protection of the 
seen the jane a of his rights by means of the ballot. (Loud cheers.) 
If my memory be not wrong, I seconded the first motion in favour of the 
ballot, which was made by that eminent political philosopher, statesman, 
and historian, Mr. Grote; whose name will, in this country, be for ever con- 
nected with the question of the ballot. My opinions on the ballot are un- 
changed. That question is an open one in the present Government ; and 
you may rest satisfied that I shall be, as I ever have been, ready to give my 
vote for secret suffrage.” (Cheers.) é : 
He had little to say on our Foreign policy. He held that we should mind 
our internal affairs, and not meddle with those of other countries. Lastly, 
with regard to our Colonial policy—*‘ Tt was with your sanction and approval 
that of late years I have paid great attention to Colonial questions, and espe- 
cially to those affecting the interests of the most important of our Colonial 
dependencies. You are aware that mighty states are now springing up in 
British North America; that immense empires are being generated in Aus- 
tralasia ; that we have vast possessions in South Africa; in short, that the 
foreign dominions of the British Crown are to be found in every zone and 
every climate of the earth. With a wise and prudent Colonial policy, I be- 
lieve that those possessions may be long attached to this country by the 
strongest ties of affection and mutual interest; and therefore I may say, that 
one of the reasons which mainly induced me to become a member of her 
Majesty’s present Government was the hope that I might, at least in some 
slight degree, aid the cause of Colonial reform, and assist in the development 
and —— s the great principles of local self-government to our Colo- 
ies.’ heers. 
mie decribed his elder colleagues as men of high and undoubted authority 
on some important branches of public policy ; and the differences between him- 
self and his younger colleagues had diminished year by year, and had almost 
vanished with the repeal of the Corn-laws; so that there was a sufficiently 
general agreement between himself and his colleagues to enable them to act 
cordially in honest practical concert for the benefit of the country. 





Mrs. Chisholm delivered a lecture on Emigration on Tuesday last, to 
the members of the Greenwich Mechanics Institution. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, Lionel George Thompson, ship- 
broker, was tried for obtaining money under false pretences. Thompson, it will 
be recollected, received money from certain intending emigrants for passages 
in the ship South Sea; when they went to Liverpool to embark, Baines and 
Co., the owners of the ship, refused to receive them, declaring that Thompson 
had no authority to grant passages. It came out in the course of the trial 
that the prisoner's real offence was the failure to transmit the passage-money to 
Messrs. Baines: had he transmitted it, the emigrants would have been re- 
ceived on board the South Sea. Thompson had paid this firm some 3000/. for 
passages in other ships; and in this case, though without authority to give 
an absolute order for a berth in the South Sea, if he had previously trans- 
mitted the sum agreed upon to Baines and Co. his shipping-order would 
have met with no difficulty. When these facts appeared, the Recorder inter- 

ed a doubt whether they bore out the charge in the indictment. The 
oe said, they were of opinion that the prisoner considered he was acting 
under some sort of authority from Mr. Baines. On hearing this, Mr. Bod- 
kin withdrew from the prosecution. Sergeant Wilkins, on behalf of the 
risoner, said that if it had not been for the public inquiry that took place 

e should have been able to meet all his engagements: when he heard, oad 
ever, that warrants had been issued against him, he became frightened ; and 
this, coupled with the large sums he had previously paid to passengers as 
detention-money, destroyed his prospects altogether. The Recorder said, he 
did not think this was any excuse; persons should not enter into such 
transactions unless they were possessed of sufficient means to carry them out 
in a respectable and hanoemable manner. The Jury then returned a verdict 
of * Not guilty.” 

On Wednesday, Daniel Allen, an omnibus-conductor, was convicted of ut- 
tering a forged ten-pound note at a public-house at Dulwich. He also passed 
a counterfeit five-pound note at Clapham. Sentence, ten years’ transporta- 
tion. 

Badoski, a Pole, pleaded guilty to uttering three forged bank-notes. Sen- 
tence was Hees 9 at the request of the prisoner’s counsel, and with the 
consent of the counsel for the Crown. 

On Thursday, William Marks was convicted of uttering a forged five- 
pound note; though some relatives swore positively that at the time of his 
uttering it in St. Martin’s Lane he was with them at Kennington. Ile was 
sentenced to transportation for ten years. 

George Seymour has been tried at the Middlesex Sessions for a misde- 
meanour in keeping an unlicensed place for music and dancing—a “ penny 
gaff,” or theatre. He was found guilty, and sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment. ‘The Assistant Judge announced that the next person convicted 
of keeping one of these dens for the fostering of dishonesty and vice should 
meet with severer punishment. 





At Lambeth Police Office, on Wednesday, Henry Goodshell Johnson, a 
military-looking man, well known in disreputable localities as ‘ Captain” 
Johnson, was charged with conspiring with others, not in custody, to cheat 
and defraud Mrs. Sarah Stewart of railway-shares worth 1000/., and with 
stealing two gold seals, a diamond ring, and other articles, her property. 
Mrs. Stewart, a widow, let part of her house at Islington furnished ; Mohn. 
son applied to see the apartments; he gave a reference to the Prince of 
Wales Hotel, Air Street; there, a woman, supposed to be the hostess, gave 
him an excellent character; Mrs. Stewart was deceived, and accepted the 
man asa lodger. Johnson pretended that he was a nephew of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and showed a letter which he said he had reeeived from his uncle. 
The rogue was so plausible that he obtained considerable influence over his 
landlady ; he even offered to marry her, which she treated as a joke. How- 
ever, as he was short of money for a time, she lent him, by instalments, 
180/. He advised her to sell her railway-shares, as he could put her in a 
way to make better use of the money—bring it into a “ focus,” 
might more easily caleulate her income. The confiding landlady was weak 
enough to give him authority to sell the shares; and he was to deposit the 
proceeds in the London and Westminster Bank : instead of doing so, he kept 
possession of the money, and by a trick managed to carry off his property 
irom Mrs. Stewart's house, and some of hers too. He wrote a note, saying 
he was gone to Brussels. He was discovered at Grosvenor Park, Camber- 
well, living with a woman, supposed to be his wife, in a grand style. The 
Police had their suspicions excited by his changing a great many fifty-pound 
notes in the neighbourhood. Under examination, Johnson treated the mat- 
ter very coolly: he was remanded for a week. 

Mrs. Fisk, a widow of seventy-three, a milliner at Kentish Town, who has 
kept the post-office there for thirty years, has been fined 20/. for removing 
4 stamp from a letter; five other cases having been also proved against her. 
It is said that she is in distressed circumstances: she fainted during the ex- 
amination, 

A pauper nurse in the Greenwich Workhouse was committed for trial 
by the Magistrate for compelling a little child to hold a piece of burning 
charcoal in its hand ; the effects of which are likely to disable it for life. The 
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cruel nurse pretended it was to make the child beware of touching the fire. 
She pleaded guilty to the assault, at the Old Bailey, on Wednesday ; and, to 
the amazement of many readers of newspapers, escaped from justice with 
Sourteen days’ confinement. 
Two men have been brought before Alderman Sir Chapman Marshall by a 
liceman, on a charge of having unlawfully entered the City sewers. They 
id not deny that they had been in the sewers, but they explained what they 
did there: they are rat-catchers; they wander through the sewers, catch 
rats as they run up the walls, bag them, and sell them for two shillings the 
dozen to dealers above ground, who supply West-end sporting gentlemen 
with rats. They said they did no harm to the sewers, and the Commission- 
ers’ men did not interfere with them, The Alderman said, as the officers of 
the Sewers did not object to the men earning a living by such singular means, 
he should not interfere with their pursuit; and he discharged them. 








Che Provinces. 

The elections for the seats vacated by the Ministerial appointments are 
now over in all the English constituencies, except those of Oxford Uni- 
versity and South Wilts. 

At Carlisle, on Saturday, Sir James Graham was reélected, after a show 
of opposition from Mr. Sturgeon; who seemed considerably at sca in the 
“Radical constituency.” Sir James was proposed by Mr. Dixon, and 
seconded by Mr. Irving,—the gentlemen forestalled at the general elec- 
tion by two obliging Tories, who afterwards appeared as petitioners 
against his return. Mr. Sturgeon was quietly proposed and seconded by 
Mr. Hinde and Mr. Meekly. 

The speech of Sir James Graham was gay and jovial; and the drop- 
ping rain, to which he made familiar allusions as he rattled on, had not 
the least effect on his spirits. He preserved a strictly local colour in the 
management of his topics; treating of public affairs in relation to the 
city of Carlisle. For instance, he expressed his intention of handing the 
report of the Beresford Committee to the editor of the Cer/ Journal, 
with an intimation that he might “ treat it as twelfth cake, and give his 
readers slices of it from time to time.” He adroitly connected the visits 
of Mr. Frail to Carlisle, in 1847, disguised in a wig and spectacles, with 
the visits of Morgan to Derby. He quite revelled in a sort of jolly op- 
position to Lord Derby; although he had “conspired”’ to keep him in 
office. 

Ile did not wish the Derby Ministry to be prematurely overthrown ; he 
wanted to see the Budget. When that was produced, he resolved to vote 
against it, and found himself supported by a majority of the House of Com- 
mons. In reference to Lord Derby's attack in the House of Lords, he said— 
“ I come before you fresh from the contagious atmosphere of Downing 
Street, fresh from the Royal presence, bringing with me a clean bill of 
health. Lord Derby said that Carlisle having a Radical constituency, I am 
a fit person to represent that constituency. I rejoice in that certificate, and 
adopt it.” He was not ashamed of having called Mr. Bright his honourable 
friend. “ I understand Mr, Sturgeon to have said that lam a Tory in dis- 
guise: if lama Tory in disguise, I am ill-placed in the councils of my 
Sovereign. Why, I have been instrumental in overthrowing a Tory Go- 
vernment, and am charged with conspiracy for so doing. (Cheers.) 1 do not 
mind that.” 

Sir James with great good-humour criticized the Chartist address of his 
opponent ; objecting to all the “points,’’ except the abolition of pr yperty 
qualification. He was not in favour of manhood suffrage: but “I will say, 
as Mr. Fox said nearly forty years ago, that in my opinion that suffrace is 
the best which includes the largest number of persons endowed with the ia- 
telligence necessary to enable them to make a judicious choice, and suffi- 
ciently independent in station to vindicate their choice when made. I do not 
hesitate to repeat what I have already declared from these hustings, that 
considering the growing intelligence ot the people of this country,—consider- 
ing, too, their growing wealth, the result of the recent happy change in the 
law which gives to industry a greater command of the comforts as well as 
the necessaries of life,—I think the time has arrived when, with safety to 
the institutions of the country, the franchise may be considerably extended.” 
(Great cheering.) Ue took the common illustration of the evils of manhood 
suffrage and of the working of the ballot from the state of the Continent. 
Look abroad, he said: Italy is a “* garrison of forcign armies’’ ; Germany is 
a “campof hostile forces” ; France, once the seat of representative govern- 
ment, obtained universal suffrage, and the ballot was established ; ‘and the 
liberties of nearly forty millions of people now lie prostrate at the feet of a 
single man.”’ Radicals were said to be destruetives: if Carlisle was a Radi- 
eal, it was not a destructive constituency. Had the repeal of the Test Act, 
the enactment of Municipal Reform, the repeal of the Corn-laws, proved de- 
structive? ‘Ah! there was amorning—the 10th of April 1848—when all 
constituted authorities in Europe trembled; when crowns were falling, mi- 
nisters flying for safety, and kings hiding their heads in shame. There was 
one Sovereign on that day who rejoiced that, in time, a reform of Parliament 
had been effected and the Corn-laws repealed; and on the 10th of April, 
when other crowned heads were afraid, Victoria rejoiced in the loyalty of her 
‘ecring.) Order and security to the rights of property 
were the destructives then? They met on Kennington 
while the populace of London in millions deter- 
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mined to maintain the cause of order and British imstitutions.”” ((reat 
che ve iy 

Sir James promised a continuance of law reform—specifying the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts—and of education, concurrent with the extension of the fran- 
chise. “I look on religion as a sacred clement of education ; but, according 
to my view, this element ought not to be under the direction of the minis- 


but all the different sects should have a fair oppor- 


(ureat 


ters of the Church only, 
cheerin@.) 

Mr. Sturgeon’s address was a courteous defence of the Charter. The 
show of hands went for Sir James Graham. In a short second speech, 
Sir James declared that if the present Government do not bring forward a 
Reform Bill, he will not continue a member of the Government: on that 
distinct understanding he had accepted office. 

The proceedings terminated with the usual vote of thanks; followed by 
a merry procession with banners and music through the streets of the old 
Border « ity 

Morpeth quietly returned its new Member, Sir George Grey, on Satur- 
That part of Sir George’s speech which 


day. There was no opposition. 
i ordance with the declarations of the 


referred to the future is quite in a 
new Ministers 

On education—“ not merely intellectual training, that intellectual and 
moral training which fits a man for the discharge of his moral and social du- 
ties, but which deals with a man not as if his destiny and his aspirations 
were limited to this world, but as a man possessed of an immortal soul and a 
partaker of immortal hopes—an education having at the same time due re- 


spect for the rights of conscience ; on the completion of the important work 
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of legal reform ; on the question of providing, if possible, an effectual re- 
medy for corrupt < at elections, whether consisting of bribery or of 
the exercise of undue influence and intimidation ; on the extension of popu- 
lar rights and franchises in proportion to the growing knowledge and intelli- 
gence of the community ;—on all those great and important questions, he 
trusted and expected he should be able to give the Government, as their re- 
presentative, in accordance with their opinions and in the honest discharge 
of his duty, a conscientious and a disinterested support.”” (Cheers.) 

“He did not look with any dread or terror to any extension of popular 
rights” ; for his experience convinced him of the good sense and ster- 
ling integrity of the people. 

The three other elections which were held on Saturday terminated in 
the unopposed return of Mr. Edward Strutt for Nottingham, Mr. Wil- 
liam Cowper for Hertford, and Lord Mulgrave for Scarborough. Each 
enters heartily into the spirit of the combined Cabinet, prepared to carry 
out the principles of steady progression. 

The Leeds nomination and election took place on Monday, in the yard 
of the Coloured Cloth Hall. Mr. Baines was proposed by Mr. D. Lup- 
ton, and seconded by Mr. J. Wilkinson, both in the commission of the 

ace. As no opponent appeared, Mr. Baines was declared duly elected. 

n his speech, he dwelt much more on the characters of his colleagues— 
especially Lord John Russell and Sir William Molesworth—as deserving 
confidence, than on general political topics. 


Sir Charles Wood and Mr. Henry Edwards were nominated for Hali- 
fax on Monday. There was little in their speeches of importance; ex- 
cept that Mr. Edwards relied upon his sympathies in behalf of the Ten- 
Hours Bill, and “the Protestant institutions of the country.” ‘“ Great 
concessions,” he said, “have been made to the Roman Catholics, but now 
is the time to cry halt. If any further political power be given them, 
the Throne will assuredly be subverted, and the Pope will be Prime 
Minister of England.” This announcement was received with more 
laughter than cheers. Sir Charles Wood persisted in refusing to give 
any pledges, The show of hands was decidedly against him, and his 
friends demanded a poll. The polling took place on Tuesday. Mr. Ed- 
wards started with the striking majority of 206 to 79 after a poll of 
one hour and twenty minutes. He Ket the lead until twelve, the hour 
when many persons were disengaged from their handicrafts and business , 
in a quarter of an hour, Sir Charles, who had been gradually creeping up, 
took a decided lead of 18, and finally headed his opponent by 580 to 524 


The election of Viscount Palmerston, without opposition, took place on 
Monday. Lord Palmerston had been summoned from town, and had ar- 
rived on Sunday, as a second candidate was expected. No one presented 
himself, however: even Mr. Rowcliffe was pacified; for on entering the 
Guildhall Lord Palmerston and the Chartist shook hands, Mr. 8, Hole 
proposed and Mr. Were seconded “ Henry John Temple, Viscount Pal- 
merston,” as a fit and proper person to represent Tiverton in Parliament ; 
and so he was declared duly elected. 

Lord Palmerston asked permission to speak briefly, and with his hat on, 
as he was still suffering from a severe cold, caught in the discharge of 
Parliamentary duties. 

When Lord Aberdeen asked him to join his Ministry, he felt bound to ac- 
cede to his request, and to accept that office “‘ I was most desirous of filling.” 
As to the late Ministry, he had been neither their supporter nor their oppo- 
nent; but they had done one or two good things. They had boldly carried 
out the measures of Chancery Reform recommended by the Commissioners ; 
and they had taken energetic and useful measures to improve our national 
defences. The Treasury-benches had been fatal to Protection, and the frank 
admission that a return to Protection was impossible was honourable to the 
men who made it. Taking the Budget piece by piece, in principle it was not 
a bad budget; but there was no necessity to diminish the Tea-duty, the 
Malt-tax, and the Hop-duty, to increase and extend the House-tax; and 
had he been able to attend, he would have voted against it. He praised the 
late Ministry so far as to say that ‘it comprised men of distinguished ability, 
of splendid talents, and of highly established reputation as orators and 
statesmen”’; but, in the aggregate, it was not composed of ‘such a number 
of men of administrative experience”’ as the wants of the country seem to 
require. When they resigned, he would have been shrinking from the per- 
formance of a public duty had he refused the solicitations, not only of Lord 
Aberdeen, but of the Marquis of Lansdowne, “ my most valued and esteemed 
friend,” and declined to join the new Cabinet. Of the future he would say 
nothing, except that the conduct of the Government would be guided by the 
principle of progressive improvement. 

Having withdrawn, amid great cheering, Lord Palmerston reappeared, 
to thank the ladies for the influence which they had doubtless exercised 
in his behalf, and to move a vote of thanks to the Mayor. 


Wolverhampton did not, and could not, hesitate a moment about the 
reélection of Mr. Charles Villiers. The formal proceeding took place on 
Tuesday. The oo of Mr, Villiers was Mr. Dimmock, his seconder 
Mr. H. Walker. This is the sixth time Mr. Villiers has been elected. 

In his speech, he said he looked upon the present combination of public 
men as the pet triumph 7? obtained by the popular cause. ‘“ It is 
based on truth, and must prevail.”’ It was a kind of ** Christmas-box to the 
country ’’ ; an association of old officials, who disputed each other's policy at 
different periods, had now come to the conclusion “that they should act 
together in support of Free-trade, re‘igious equality, and the people's rights.” 
And this event took place just wher: the national affairs were in a more com- 
plicated state than they had ever been before. He gave Lord Aberdeen the 

reatest credit for placing the leadership of the House of Commons in the 
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ands of Lord John Russell. As he was not a Cabinet Minister, he could 
not tell what their measure would be; but before people complained, they 
should wait until fair promises were falsified by events. His intimation of | 
their intentions agreed with those of his colleagues. On the ballot he said, 
that the intimidation and corruption practised in the old boroughs must be 
put an end to in some way or other. Geese had suggested that the ballot was 
not perfect : he contended that those who objected to secret voting as a cure 
should find a better. The vote for some boroughs had now become a curse. 
In his own interview with the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Villiers stated that he 
had voted, and must continue to vote, for the ballot. Lord Aberdeen’s an- 
swer was, ‘I shall respect an honourable consistency in those who may join 
| Administration.” (Loud cheers.) 
fr. Villiers insisted on the necessity of a strong Government, having the 
national resources at its command, in order to secure national safety. 


The Oxford City election_proved extremely favourable to Mr. Cardwell. 













He w by Mr. W. Walsh, and seconded by Mr. Sheriff Grubb, 
@ Radicaland | trader of long standing. There was no other candi- 
date ; and’ Mr, was accordingly declared duly elected. He de- 
livered a short ocal in its character, and flattering to his Radical 
seconder ; , who, a g with him in the main, but disagreeing with him 
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on some important points, yet gave him his support. From this circum. 
stance he drew the moral, how it was by mutual tolerance and candour, 
by the extreme supporting the medium party in the state, that the pro. 
gress of England is so satisfactory. The whole of his{speech was full of 
graceful compliments to his constituents for the candid and generous 
spirit in which they had received his sentiments. He made no promise, 
but expressed his belief that the present Parliament will not be behind its 
predecessors in carrying measures of general improvement. 


Lord Alfred Hervey was reélected for Brighton on Tuesday, without 
opposition. It is understood that Mr. Trelawney declined to stand, be- 
cause he thought that it was undesirable to oppose the present Administra- 
tion. 

Admiral Berkeley has defeated his invisible antagonist Mr. H. T 
Hope, at Gloucester, by a majority of 761 to 670. The candidates were 
nominated on Tuesday, and the polling took place on Wednesday. Mr. 
Hope did not appear personally in the contest. This election contrasts 
unfavourably with all the other elections: there were constant fights on 
both days, and beer had been freely set flowing. 


The most singular reélection, in one sense, is that of Lord Ernest Bruce, 
for then —~vhew his father, the Marquis of Ailesbury, has “ in- 
fluence.” The weather, on Tuesday, was not propitious, and the attend- 
ance of the small constituency was extremely thin. The proposer of Lord 
Ernest, Mr. John Gardner, took a most unusual course. e proposed him 
on “ personal grounds”; for he was disappointed with his Lordship’s 
politics. After asserting that Lord Ernest had “ joined with a cabal that 
formed one of the most unholy alliances that ever was heard of,” Mr. 
Gardner proposed him “ with the utmost cordiality,” as “the natural 
representative of the town.” Mr. Iveson seconded the nomination with 
unreserved heartiness. Lord Ernest Bruce insisted that there had been 
no cabal, and that Lord Derby fell from inherent weakness. 


Sir Alexander Cockburn and Mr. Baillie Cochrane were put in nomi- 
nation for Southampton on Wednesday. Sir Alexander made a very long 
speech; mainly occupied in a defence of his own conduct in joining the 
combined Administration, and in criticizing the late Ministry. He also 
gave his view of the future intentions of the new Cabinet. 

“Well, I sacrifice nothing in joining a Government which is prepared to 
do this. I advocated and I voted for a five-pound franchise; and I think 
that is the next step we must take. Iam an advocate for the ballot; and 
before I joined this Government, I took care to ascertain that my vote upon 
that subject was to be left to my own arbitrement, and not to be made a 
matter of Ministerial dictation.” (Much cheering.) ‘Other reforms are 
promised. Legal reform I can pledge myself for. I have the honour to be 
a member of a Commission appointed to revise the Common Law of this land, 
and when Parliament meets we shall be prepared to lay before it a report 
which will show that we have not been idle or wanting in zeal. The sub- 
ject of our finances is now committed to one of the ablest minds of the pre- 
sent day—I mean Mr. Gladstone (Loud cheers); and all persons seem to be 
of opinion that the principle of a graduated Income-tax is one which must 
be applied, as far as it is practicable, at the earliest possible period. I have 
always said so. I never was deluded by the flimsy subtilties put forward by 
some of our financiers on the subject of the Income-tax. I never could be- 
lieve that income which, although nominally of a given value, was not in- 
trinsically of that value, ought to be taxed on the same footing as you tax 
income derived from fixed and settled property; and when you tax one at 
the same rate as you tax the other, disguise it as you may, you commit an 
act of grievous injustice.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Cochrane was not received with any P go expressions of approval ; 
the cheers were few, the groans many. e repeated the extraordinary 
announcement which he put forth in his address, that he should poll a 
few votes in order that he might petition for the seat! As to his politics, 
he professed Conservatism generally, and distrust of the Coalition. 

The show of hands was by an overwhelming majority in favour of Sir 
Alexander Cockburn. The polling took place on Thursday, and closed 
with 1100 votes for Cockburn, 602 for Cochrane; majority for Cockburn 
498. Sir Alexander has polled 88 more, and Mr. Cochrane 186 fewer than 
in last July. 

The electors of Lichfield returned Lord Alfred Paget on Wednesday, 
without opposition. 

Mr. Bethell was reélected by his former constituents, at Aylesbury, on 
Thursday. Mr. Gibbs proposed and Dr. Lee seconded him. Mr. Bethell 
made an able speech both in reference to the past and the future. 
He had been diffident in giving his support to the Administration 
until he heard from the lips of the Premier “the avowal of his 
conviction that a measure of representative reform is needed by the 
country.” Mr. Bethell thought that the ballot must accompany the ex- 
tension of the franchise. He gave the late Ministry credit for adroitness 
in appropriating the labours of others in the matter of law reform. 

‘They found ready for the sickle a crop of measures of legal reform, for 
which they had not ploughed, for which they had not sown, but for which 
others had laboured; and their merit was this—that they promptly put the 
sickle into the standing corn, and gathered home into their own garners that 
which had been sown, and trond. and ripened without any industry or any 
merit of their own.” 

But many very great and important reforms in the law are still left to 
their successors. 

“There is one alteration which, if it could be properly effected, would 
confer one of the greatest ible boons on the landed interest—I mean an 
alteration of the law affecting the transfer of land. I hope to see the day 
when land will become an article of commerce, and be as easily and readily 
transferred as Consols, and become at once the purchaser’s property. There 
will undoubtedly be great opposition to such a reform, and probably no 
stronger objecter to such a scheme will be found than the late Lord Chan- 
cellor; but that opposition may be met and overcome, and I trust before long 
I shall be able to congratulate you on the accomplishment of so desirable an 
object. I wish you to understand that I am now merely expressing my own 
opinion. I think a registry might be established, which would allow any 
man desirous of buying a house, or an estate, at once to ascertain the owner 
who had the capacity to sell. In such a case, it would be merely necessary 
to ascertain the identity of the party; and a great portion of the expenses 
which are now unavoidable in sales and mortgages would be got rid of. One 
of the great banes of this country is the separation of its judicial institu- 
tions—the great variety of its courts. There are Courts of Law, Courts of 
Equity, Courts Spiritual, Courts of Admiralty, and a variety of other judicial 
institutions. Great difficulty, great trouble, great expense, arise from that 
diversity of jurisdiction. It appears to me most desirable that there should 
be a consolidation of those jurisdictions. With reference to the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, I think it most essential that they should be absorbed into one 
universal source of jurisdiction; and that they should no longer stand apart 
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as distinct tribunals, not amenable to the general laws, with a dispensation 
and practice of their own, but be governed by the same rules that govern the 
general administration of justice in Westminster Hall.” (Cheers.) 


Up to last Saturday afternoon it was confidently anticipated that no 
opposition would be offered to the reélection of Mr. Gladstone. Indeed, 
the Morning Herald of that day formally stated as much ; but in the even- | 
ing the Standard came out with a contrary intimation : Mr. Gladstone 
was to be opposed “ by a distinguished supporter of Lord Derby’s Ad- 
ministration,” as, “at a meeting of the friends of Lord Derby’s Adminis- 
tration,” it had been so determined ; and the Marquis of Chandos was 
named. Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone and his University friends had left | 
town, on the assurance of what they believed to be “ competent au- 
thority,” that no opposition would be made. But Monday confirmed the 
curt announcement in Saturday's Standard ; for the morning prototype 
then stated that Lord Chandos would come forward. Feeling the incon- 
yenience of this, and being the only member of Mr. Gladstone’s com- 
mittee in London, Dr. R. Phillimore wrote to the Marquis of Chan- 
dos, stating the case, and asking whether the latest statement of the 
Herald was true. To this the Marquis replied categorically, that he 
had declined to come forward. Yct Monday’s Standard describes 
the Marquis as having “consented to enter the ficld”; and a com- 
mittee had got together at the British Hotel, Charing Cross, and 
issued its monitions to the electors, signed “‘C. Lempriere, D.C.L.,” 
stating that “the Marquis of Chandos would be brought forward in op- 
position to Mr. Gladstone.” Such was the state of things until Tuesday 
morning. Up to nine o'clock on that day the opposition had no visible 
candidate ; for the publication of the unequivocal refusal of the Marquis 
of Chandos considerably damped the ardour of the committee at Charing 
Cross. It has been more than whispered, indeed, that the whole proceed- 
ings—statements, counter-statements, committee, and candidate— take 
their rise in the “ Beresford section of the Carlton Club”; and there 
seems good reason for believing the current report. At the last hour a 
candidate was produced in the person of Mr. Dudley Perceval, a son of the 
Mr. Spencer Perceval who was shot by Bellingham. This gentleman is 
described as one who “took a first-class” thirty years ago; who con- 
tested Finsbury in 1837, against Duncombe and Wakley; and who is, 
with Mr. Colquhoun and the Duke of Manchester, a member of the fa- 
mous National Club. 

The regular election-business was opened by the Vice-Chancellor, in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, soon after twelve o’clock on Tuesday. On the | 
call for a nomination, the following proceedings took place. 

The Provost of Oriel rose, and in a short Latin speech recommended Mr. | 
Gladstone for reélection, as a person well worthy of the office of representing | 
the University; and as having given no reason, in spite of some differences 
of opinion from himself and others of his constituents, for a departure from 
the usual practice of reélecting representatives once chosen by a majority of 
the academic body. 

Archdeacon Denison, from his place among the Masters, also in a Latin 
speech, recommended Mr. Dudley Perceval to the sufirages of the Convoca- 
tion ; stating, in a few words, his opinion of his character and ability, his 
own regret at having to oppose Mr. Gladstone, and his conviction that Mr. 
Gladstone’s union with the Whigs was a reason which made such opposition 
necessary. 

The Reverend E. C. Woollcombe, Balliol, then addressed the House in a 
Latin speech ; commenting upon the mode in which the opposition had been 
conducted, especially in the announcement, by cards sent round the Univer- 
sity, of Lord Chandos as a candidate, when it must have been known that 
he would not really be pro He observed that such a proceeding was 
unworthy the character of the University ; and would, even at that moment, 
ustify a doubt whether Mr, D. Perceval were a bond fide candidate, unless 

is own handwriting could be produced. 

Dr. Phillimore asked leave to speak in English ; and having obtained it, 
spoke to the same effect ; insisting upon the fact that the Marquis of Chan- 
dos had been asked to come forward a fortnight since, and had given a de- 
cided refusal, and, according to his own explicit statement, had from that 
time forward given no encouragement to any one to suppose that he would 
change his mind. He observed that this had the appearance of a trick to 
bring men up as if to vote for one candidate, and thus to obtain their votes 
for another. He also noticed the fact that various calumnious reports had 
been circulated against Mr. Gladstone, to which he was precluded from re- 
plying in the usual manner, in an address to bis constituents, by the etiquette 
of the University,—an etiquette little regarded by his opponents in points 
where it suited their purpose to break through it. 

Archdeacon Denison disclaimed any participation in the sham proposal of | 
Lord Chandos; and explained some expressions he had used, as not intended 
to reflect on Mr. Gladstone. 

The Principal of Magdalen Hall stated that the proposal of Lord Chandos 
originated in an unfortunate mistake, and that he had seen a letter stating 
that he would consent to be proposed. He admitted, however, that the let- 
ter was not from Lord Chandos himself. 

Mr. Lichfield, in a somewhat jocose style, declared that he had come up to 
vote simply against Mr. Gladstone, and he supposed that was the general 
view of the opposition now made; and it was of little use to talk of Mr. 
Gladstone's vindicating himself by an address, when his votes were before 
them, and when it was known with whom he was willing to be associated, 
—particularizing the principal Whig members of the Cabinet, and especially 
the Irishman with an unpronounceable name. 

The Junior Proctor commented on the last speech, as offending against the. 
dignity and decorum of the assembly. 

Archdeacon Denison called the Junior Proctor to order for the use of some 
strong expressions ; which he said he was willing to withdraw : but the 
Archdeacon still maintained his opinion that the tone and manner of the 
speech were such as ought scarcely to be permitted. 

The Reverend C. Marriott, Oriel, said a few words in Latin, which he pre- 
ferred as more suitable to that assembly, in justification of the course pursued 
by Mr. Gladstone. He had done no more than his duty, as a financier, in 
opposing financial measures which he considered injurious to the country ; 
and in combining with the Whigs, he had done no more than the exigencies 
of the public service and the danger of the country required. Mr. Marriott 
disapproved of the past policy of the Whigs in some particulars as much as 
any one could do, but thought it not yet proved that they might not adopt 
far better measures when suggested by the better knowledge and urged by 
the weight and influence of their new colleagues. He therefore reeommended 
Mr. Gladstone to the votes of Convocation with a good hope of success, and 
With no less earnestness than on former occasions. 

The Convocation was then adjourned to the Convocation-house, which 
had been fitted up for polling ; and the poll commenced a little before two 
o'clock. At four o’clock the numbers polled were—for Gladstone 69, 
for Perceval 49. 


| 
| 
| 





stone 171, for Perceval 170. On Thursday—Gladstone 304, Perceval 
324. Friday—Gladstone 468, Perceval 412. The poll continues, and 
remains open till Wednesday the 12th. 


Mr. —— Berkeley, cast off by Gloucester as well as by the lord of 
Berkeley Castle, has issued an address to the electors of South Wilts. 
This is a blow aimed at Mr. Sidney Herbert, by the same party who 
have struck at Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Berkeley’s address is ludicrous from 
its false syntax, absurd figures of speech, and general obscurity, For in- 
stance, he menaces the farmers with these serious consequences should 
they return Mr. Herbert— 

‘“* You rivet a monstrous fetter on the political action of Parliament in re- 
ard to the tenant-farmer, which Lord Palmerston, in conjunction with Lord 
erby’s Government, have so lately trodden under foot; and you turn your 

backs on the true interests of the nation’s adopted policy, by refusing to 
carry out the just principles on which alone an unrestricted trade can be be- 
neficial to the community of the United Kingdom.” 





Mr. Ingersoll, the American Envoy, was feted on Tuesday last by the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool. Mr. Eyre Evans, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, filled the chair; the Earl of Derby, the Earl of 
Sefton, Mr. William Brown M.P., and Mr. J. Cheetham M.P., were 
among the guests. It was a banquet remarkable for the unreserved 
cordiality with which all the speakers advocated the strictest union or 
alliance between England and the United States. Of course the Royal 
toasts, “the President of the United States,” and “the Army and Navy,” 
were duly honoured. In acknowledging the last, Colonel Derinzy said, 
that if Government can enlist the determined spirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
race—as well in America as in this country—they could bid defiance to 
the whole world. Mr. Ingersoll passed a splendid encomium on Liverpool, 


| especially in its relation with the United States; and traced its mighty 


growth to the extension of commercial intercourse between the two 
countries. 

He described with eloquence and feeling the thousand ties that bind us 
together; and expressed a strong hope that the reciprocal feelings en- 
gendered by a common race, language, and institutions, would merge in the 
same Anglo-Saxon feeling, which one day * may call us, in defence of con- 
stitutional liberty, shoulder to shoulder.” 

He touched delicately on the fisheries question, ‘ What is the reason 
that when we are settling this matter of a mere fishery, a much broader view 
cannot be taken of the whole subject than has been taken in England and 
America? Why should not a commercial treaty be founded upon it which 
should be beneficial to both countries, and especially to those colonies more 
immediately interested in regard to the fisheries? Besides, it is all but im- 
— to suppose that these colonies will not be greatly the gaincrs 
xy a commercial intercourse in which they will participate more largely 
than anybody else, not having in themselves the materials of manufactures, 
grain, bread-stuffs, on the one hand, while they have the timber, the coal, 
and the fish, if you please, on the other.” 

He looked forward to the time “ when you and [ and all will rejoice in 
one flesh, one brotherhood, and one friendship, between Great Britain and 
the United States of America.” (Great cheering.) 

Lord Derby delivered a long and pleasant essay on the House of Lords, 
its functions, uses—and abuses, which he touched lightly ; comparing it, 
in so far as it is a check to popular power, to the American Senate; and 
venturing on the delicate ground of the expediency and advantages of 
hereditary legislation. His most interesting topic, however, was the 
practical one of the evening. 

Every Government which can exist in this country, he said, must feel sa- 
tisfaction at the friendly feeling manifested between England and the United 
States ; and whatever Ministry may hold the reins, they can have no other 
object than to cultivate their mutual friendship. The best mode of settling 
ditferences is frank and open communication of moderate views and claims, 
temperately put forward and steadily enforced. On the part of the United 
States, there is all that plain, straightforward habit, honesty, and fair deal- 
ing, derived from their English ancestors, which will never allow them to 
think the worse of a British Minister who steadily maintains that which he 
conceives to be the interest of his country, and, at the same time, does not 
desire to push her interests beyond the Timits of friendship and good feel- 
ing between the two countrics. “I have no fear of any differences arising 
between the United States and this country. We have too many ties to 
bind us together. We have the ties of common language, the ties of com- 
mon laws in many respects; we have the ties of common liberty; we have 
the ties of rapidly-extending and increasing commerce; we have also tics, 
I am sure, of personal and mutual good feeling to bind us together; and my 
firm belief is, that if questions arise on which differences of opinion may exist, 
friendly communication will not only remove those difficulties, but will also 
tend to make the fact of those differences having arisen extend into a sys- 
tem of reciprocal advantage and the great extension of commercial inter- 
course between the two countries.” 

The Earl of Sefton, Mr. Samuel Holme, Mr. William Brown, and Mr. 
Cheetham, addressed the company in the same cordial strain, 

While Mr, Baines was at Leeds this week, the Board of Guardians 
there wished to call his attention to the new orders issued under the pre- 
sidency of Sir John Trollope respecting out-door relief to able-bodied 
paupers. ‘The first order, it is known, was strongly censured by the 
Northern and Metropolitan Boards ; but it has been subsequently amended. 
The Leeds Board, however, disapproving of the amendments, suggested to 
Mr. Baines, whether it would not be better to rescind the orders alto- 
gether? Mr. Baines replied, that he had no doubt the orders had becn 
issued on information furnished since he left the Poor-law Office; and 
until he looked into that evidence, he must decline to give an opinion. 
He paid a compliment to Sir John Trollope, and promised to give the 
whole subject his closest attention. 





The Adelaide, with considerable prospect of a successful voyage, steamed 
out from Plymouth on Monday evening. She carries 45 first-class and 
111 second-class passengers. She was tested by an experimental trip 
round the Eddystone on Monday morning, and behaved well, making 
ten-and-a-half knots against a heavy swell and a head-wind. 





Ravensworth Castle, near Neweastle, the seat of Lord Ravensworth, has 
been entered, at night, by burglars, who carried off jewellery worth 390/., 
with 100/. in coin and notes. ‘this burglary has created a great sensation in 
the neighbourhood. There is a large gang of burglars infesting the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham ; such is the increase of crime in Newcastle, 
that there are notices of motion upon the books of the Town-Council for t!e 
appointment of a stipendiary Police Magistrate, and a large addition to the 
constabulary force of the borough. 





At the close of the poll on Wednesday, the numbers were—for Glad- 
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A railway collision, attended with wholesale slaughter, has been caused on | had sometimes seen the guard signal the driver to start without whistling to 
the Oxford branch of the North-western Railway by the carelessness or mis- | him. Captain Bruyeres, chief superintendent of traffic, explained the duty of 
take of a driver. In consequence of a partial falling-in of Wolvercot tun- | the signal-man at the bridge. The bridge is a swing one, over a branch of the 
nel, two months since, only one pair of rails is in use between Oxford and river ; the man is to notify to trains if the bridge is in a proper position; 
Islip. ‘To prevent accidents, this part of the line is worked under strict di- | when a train approaches, if the bridge and the line so far as he can see are 
rections conveyed between the stations by the telegraph. No train is allow- | clear for traftic, he changes his red signal to green: this the man did on 
ed to leave one station till notice arrives from the other that the rails are | Monday when the train came up. His signal is intended as a danger-signal 
clear. On Monday evening at five o’clock, the station-master at Islip sent | only for the bridge. The policeman at the bridge testified to the unusual 
a message inquiring whether he might despatch a coal-train: the Oxford | speed of the train. He had no positive information or instructions about 
station-master replied that he might. A passenger-train was to leave Oxford the coal-train. Mr. Blott deposed to telling Kinch, the guard, that he must 
at half-past five; the driver and others were warned not to move till they | not start till the coal-train had arrived. The train started at such a speed 
received instructions, as this coal-train was expected. At half-past tive | that the officers who ran after it could not overtake it. The inquiry was 
o'clock the London train was made up. It consisted of an engine and ten- | again adjourned, as Kinch was too unwell to attend. 
der, driven by John Tarry, a very old servant of the company, with Robert | 
Bugden, also many years employed on the railway, as his stoker; a third- 
class carriage next the engine, a second-class carriage next, a first-class car- | stopped over a portion of the South Devon Railway. Some 12,000 tons of rock 
riage rext, a break-van last, with Joseph Kinch as guard in charge. There | fell upon the railway, breaking up the iron and destroying the sea-wall, A 
were twenty-one passengers booked by the train, most of them of the poorer | correspondent of the Times ealls for a public inspection of the line, that the 
class. No first-class tickets were issued. Just at this time, the people in | lives of passengers may not be endangered: the rails run for miles under 
authority at Oxford happened to leave the platform. A ballast-train came | high cliffs of friable grit and clay rock. For twenty miles the line proceeds 
in from Wolvercot comme and entered a siding ; it bore a white light, where- | on the sea-shore, and ‘sixteen of these are subject to the wash of the tide, 
as coal-trains always carry a green light ; yet Tarry seems to have mistaken | The late fall was expected, and a good watch was kept. 
it for the coal-train ; and, without waiting for orders, he put his trainin | It has now been ascertained that no fewer than forty-five persons were 
motion. The station-master and the locomotive foreman rushed out to stop lost in the wreck of the German emigrant-ship off Dungeness. 
ned ig = pe ae A ay ta an to — Se oune he _— the | A good deal of anxiety is caused at Dover by the encroachments of the 
date ah the csuiiiiee- diana poh — = M oe saaliom ange | sea upon the beach, threatening to invade property on the shore. 
danger, exhibited his red signal as is’ eegoemched. hose i the nde in | Happily one does not often, in England, hear of such instances of inhu- 
which the engine was enveloped, the driver appears not to have seen the red manity as that illustrated in the follow ing myer? 5 2 ren F a oh Tae 
light until he got very close to the signal-post. He then sounded his whistle ! cross, Devon, attem ted to cross the river in gees ing- we pagan 
twice ; but, instead of keeping the danger-signal on, the policeman shut the | A policeman heard his cries ~ some time, and = bet some some ' — 
red off and turned on green—signifying caution only. This probably reassured men to put off to his aid : whie as & affirmed they — ol posto Gone = 
Tarry, for he increased the speed of his train immediately afterwards. The rail- they made ——. “ — Thi ° pe yd ee : 
way, after leaving the siation, runs parallel for some considerable distance with a dg ai Ply left ” Pe th ~" . cocthay bode a wg ae ” 
the Great Western ; from which it is separated only by a diteh, about twenty conduet laid to the charge of the wees ” me § os ‘ = 
fect wide, generally fullof water. Both lines intersect a large tract of common In Batty’s menagerie at Huddersfield, a tiger put forth his claw and seized 
land belonging to the freemen of Oxford, and known as Port Meadow; at | 9 gitl by the coil of plaited hair at the back of her head; another woman 
thistime, owing to the floods, covered with water toa depth of two or three fect, | Wo was standing by immediately caught hold of her by the waist ; she 
The up-train had not traversed this meadow, and had searcely got a mile from | Pulled, and the tiger pulled; the comb dropped from the hair, the eoil fell 
the station, when it came into violent collision with the coal-train, proceed- down, and the tiger only kept possession of a quantity of hau. The girl 
ing in the opposite direction. The consequences were of the most awful | finted, but soon recovered. 
character. The engine of the passenger-train was turned completely round, | 
and thrown into the water-ditch in a frightfully shattered state. ‘The first IRELAND. 
engine attached to the coal-train fell upon it, the wheels ofeach being trans- | Lord and Lady Eglinton held an undress reception for the last time on 
fixed ; be Noa ar am ge also ran into the ditch. The third-class ear- | Tyesday - on Wednesday they set out for Seotland. 
riage and the second-class carriage were completely broken up, scarcely two | “te te : 3 : 
boards remaining attached ; and the teh were cautioned cheek the line } Earl St. Germans arrived = Dublin, and took the oaths of his office at 
in every direction. Numbers of persons soon arrived to render aid; but | % Privy Council, held on Thursday‘afternoon. He returned to England 
there was a frightful scene of confusion ; increased by the furnace of an en- | next day ; and Lords Justices were sworn in. 
gine setting fire to the wreck. Mr. Cardwell, the President of the Board of - «ERA s 
‘Trade, who was waiting at the station to receive his wife, hurried to the spot, | Two of the three Irish elections are likely to be the occasion of warm 
assumed the command of the people, and by his energy and decision was of | contests. As soon as the appointments of Mr. Sadleir and Mr. Keogh were 
great service. ‘Two engine-drivers and two stokers were killed on the spot, | known, the 7udlet, the Nation, and the Freeman’s Journal, — fire 
frightfully mutilated. One male passenger, not yet identitied, was thrown | upon the “renegades” and “traitors” as they were called. Hot oppo- 
under the wreck, and before his body could be extricated the upper half of | sition to their return was urged upon the constituencies. Passages from 
his frame was burnt to a cinder. A poor young woman, named Julia Nor- | their speeches were quoted: Mr. Keogh, in particular, had pledged him- 
man, also a passenger, was thrown in the water, and in some extraordinary | co} never under any circumstances to join a Ministry which would not 
mannel became imbedded under the oreur a ae x. On - | adopt the Crawford’ Tenant-Right Bill'and the religious equality views 
only discovered by her legs appearing above the water, and it was six o'clock | 061}. Brigade. A Derbyite has been put up to oppose Mr. Sadleir; who 
next morning before her body was extricated. ber edie = : t fi Sie Sheeniee: Tiadieaiion 

On Tuesday it was ascertained that eight persons had’ already died,—the | ™ ets wit support rom the Koman Catholies. 
driver and stoker of the passenger-train ; the driver and stoker of the first Sir John Young’s appointment has also been censured by the same 
coal-engine ; the stoker of the second ; and three passengers, Richard Falkner, | party ; and by one of the same party it is said he will be opposed, But 
a mechanic, Julia Norman, of Devizes, and a man unknown. Among those the opposition is doubtful, and his return is considered certain, Mr. 
seriously hurt—comprising nearly all who were in the trains but escaped | Monsell, it is thought, will mect with no opposition in the county of Li- 
death—two were considered to be in great danger ; and there were several | merick; where his appointment is regarded as no weak test of the libe- 





By a slip of the cliffs between Dawlish and Teignmouth, traffic has been 





fractures of ribs or limbs. rality of the Government. 
The Coroner’s inquest commenced on Wednesday. The viewing of the | Mr. Keogh’s seat is not yet officially vacant, as the new writ was not 


mangled corpses was a dreadful task to the Jury. The evidence adduced | moyed for. 
mainly supported the account of the cause of the disaster as narrated above. os 

we, the driver of the second engine of the coal-train, described the passage ) Dy. icon, the new Roman Cx..olic Archbishop of Armagh, is highly 
of the train from Islip towards Oxford. It went at a very slow pace through | praised by the ultra-Protestant Newry Telegraph for his practical Chris- 
Wolvereot tunnel. “ They then increased their speed to about seven * tianity, extensive charities, and disregard of politics. 
cight miles hour ; ame which, vi they went along, he, be a . - There seems now to be no doubt that the extensive veins of coal and 
second cngine, saw the lights of the approaching passenger-train fifty or | . wage etn k Leitri Nigga 2 
sixty vards on the other side of the wooden bridge, close to where the acci- iron-stone lately discov ered in the county of seitrim are extremely valu- 
dent happened. At first he was not satisfied that it was a train, but as soon able. Experienced geologists report that the irou-stone is of the best 
as he was sure he jumped off. He called out to his mate, the fireman Wil- quality, and the coal of a fine colour, and great “coking powers.” A 
cox, to jump off too; but supposed he did not hear him, as witness opened | company are in possession of the district; a road has been made, an en- 
the whistle at the same time. After the accident, witness told him that | gine is on the ground, and all the outlay necessary for a blast-furnace. 
he had called to him, and Wilcox replied that he did not hear. Witness | [he Belfast Newsletter, through a scientific correspondent, prophesies that 
was pot stunned, but jumped up as quickly as he could. Before he was up | [eitrim will be the Staffordshire of Ireland. 

the accident occurred; and all the three engines with their tenders deste, lle nanar ed 

were thrown off the line, both trains being brought to a stand-still.” An order for the immediate transmission of Kirwan from Kilmainham 
Hayes, the foreman of the porters at Oxford, stated that “in starting trains | Gaol to Spike Island, previously to his perpetual banishment from Ireland, 
it was the guard’s duty to give the signal to the driver by whistling; | was received on Saturday by the prison authorities ; but as a medical man 
and the drivers were subject to the direction and control of the guard, | ¢ortified that the state of the prisoner's health would not permit his removal 
who again ascertained from the station-master or witness that all was right. ¢ or the present, the order was not executed. 

Witness was on duty on Monday evening when the 5.30 train started. | ‘ Preise 

He knew that a coal-train was due at 5.20, which had not arrived; and | The amount of damage inflicted at Dublin and the vicinity by the recent 
it was part of his business, by Mr. Blott the station-m aster’s orders, to storms has been estimated at 18,0002. 

go and see that the coal-train was clear of the line before the 5.30 train Tlie Broad Oak, bound from Pernambuco to Liverpool, with cotton and 
was started. To do this, it was necessary to go near the swing-bridge; and | cyoar, has been wrecked off Dunlagh Bay ; and only four seamen and the 
on. Monday night he left the platform for this purpees. bai ng an wy & ' second mate, out of a crew of fifteen, got to shore alive. 

ballast-train came in and ran into the oy ging oe -s _ y a A polacea-rigged brig, a Greek vessel, was wrecked in Bannow Bay 
tolegeapate memege thet the conl-train ae pede: a phen ~ “The on the morning of Wednesday sennight. All hands—ten in number— 
in; and having ascertained that, he returned — t ae p eager 2 a he perished : two put off in a boat—it was swemped ; three others tried their 
train was coming out just as he got Chems ; _ : He called out to th aa oe fortune in onan boat—that also was swamped; five men were then seen 
he left. He had not heard the guard 8 a. le « a _ ou ; 0 t oe for some time clinging to the wreck—a raging sea dashed the ship to pieces, 
a oul ase could but hs wa Mowing fh steam fom the wost-ipe | nthe men were all drowned. Numbers of anaious spectators on shor 

c a ve a g. Fi Oo as scbetinadisabgs 2 . > F - ea “ 

than usual. A red light was exhibited at the rp — be ae from | Were cager to render aid, but it was not in their power. 

the station, and no train ought to have started while that light was shown. - 
Hayes and Mr. Blott did all they could to stop the train, but the driver's at- SCOTLAND. , 
tention could not be attracted. He ought to have looked ac/: after starting : The first Scottish constituency appealed to, that of the Leith Burghs, 
had he done so, he would have seen the guard’s red light—a signal to stop | has recorded its approbation of the new Administration by returning the 
the train, The red signal at the bridge was turned off just before the train | Tord Advocate. Mr. Moncreiff was nominated on Tuesday, and being 
reached it, the driver having blown his whistle twice previously. The | unopposed was declared duly elected. He told his constituents, that he 
whistle was used to call the attention of the policeman. When the ood. Se would not have joined the Administration had he not felt that to all in- 
ar Bo erm oe at ages Pt turned off, a green one was shown, which tents and purposes it was a Liberal and nothing but a Liberal Govern- 

The inquest was continued on Thursday. A number of railway officers | ™Mts “and I believe that the country h } od —_ eee sg a 

were examined. The evidence generally was to the same purport as that | 800d Liberal measure of sovision of the Reform Bill than it has been at 
previously given—that the train was started, either by the driver or guard, | any other period of our history. Ie promised to devote himself to law 
without the authority of any person at the station, One witness stated that he ' reform ; and of national education he said—- 
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« [ think it is the great topic of the day; and though there are difficulties 

f detail, and shades of difference in opinion, what I want and will struggle 
< sbtail for Scotland is, a measure of education which will bring the means 
- knowl within the reach of the poorest family in the land.” 

The Haddington election is fixed for Tuesday the 11th, and the Dum- 
friesshire election for Wednesday the 12th. It is most likely that Mr. 
Charteris W ey. - 
rival, in the Derbyite interest, to Lord Drumlanrig. 





Foreign out Calonial. 


Francr.—New- Year's Day, and the grand annual reception held by 
the “Chief of the State” at the Tuileries, passed over without the pre- 
sence of the much-desired Ambassadors of the Northern Powers. The 
diplomatists who waited on the Emperor were headed by the Papal Nun- 
cio, They were received first, then the Senate, then ihe Archbishop of 
Paris and the clergy, and various other public bodies, closing with the 
officers of the army. It was not until Wednesday that the credentials of 
M. de Kisselef were presented. Rumour says that Nicholas addressed 
Louis Napoleon not as “ Mon frére,”” but as “ Mon cher ami”; and that 
the numeral was omitted. Considerable delay and _ hesitation were 
displayed on the part of M. Drouyn de Lhuys and M. de Persigny as to 
whether the letters should not be again referred back. It was expected 
that the Austrian and Prussian letters of recognition would be immedi- 
ately presented. The Monitewr of Thursday announced that the Minis- 
ters of the United States, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Tuscany, Hanover, 

3aden, and Saxony, had also received their credentials, and would shortly 
present them. 

The Archbishop of Paris performed, on Monday, the chief part in the 
ecremony of reopening the Pantheon as a church, under its old name of 
St. Geneviéve. Thus Archbishop Sibour, appointed by Cavaignac, has 
at length fairly broken with the Liberals. Yet how could he, Archbishop 
of Paris, do otherwise ? 

The Moxitew has announced the ratification of the commercial conven- 
tion lately concluded between France and Belgium. 

Jerome Bonaparte has been made Honorary Governor of the Invalides. 
He is succeeded in the Governorship by General Arrighi, Duke of Padua, 
another Corsican. 

A war-provoking pamphlet, bearing the title “ Les Limites de l'Em- 

pire ”’—which was originally ascribed to the highest authority—has been 
disowned by the Moniteur. The writer had pointed out the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, as the natural boundaries of France. 
Rs Monrenrcro.—The conflict between the Turks and the sturdy moun- 
taineers is assuming some importance. Hitherto we have had little but 
contradictory information ; now we learn that Turkey has sent a fleet to 
blockade the coast, in order that supplies of arms arriving by sea may be 
cut off. But as all the ports are in the hands of Austria, it is thought that 
the blockade will be practically ineffective. Some doubts are entertained 
as to whether Austria will tolerate a Turkish fleet in what she calls “ her 
waters” lying between Duleigno Stagno and Cattaro. How far Prince 
Daniel, the Montenegrin ruler, is supported by Russia, is also a matter of 
speculation. 

Usirep States.—The Niagara, bringing advices from New York to the 
2ist, and the Arctic, with papers to the 25th ultimo, arrived at Liverpool 
on Monday and Wednesday. 

The New York Herald, which so accurately estimated the huge major- 
ity of the President Elect, supplies a paragraph which, if it be not wholly 
true, may be taken as a symptom of the wishes of a large section of the 
Democratic party— 

“There is an important movement on foot in Washington in regard to 


ill be unopposed; but Sir William Jardine is spoken of as a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
cholera, after killing 144 persons, had left the city. 


the means which God has given us.”’ He severely censured, as “ presumptu- 
ous and unpatriotic,” the attempt of the owner of the Crescent City to pro- 
voke a war. “I desire the possession of Cuba, principally as a military po- 
sition, with a view to its vast importance as the true fart the Mississippi. 
But as a mere question of acquisition, the subject presents no terrors to me. 
I observed the President views it differently, and foresees strong objections to 
the measure—to the general princi le, indeed, of the extension of our terri- 
tory. As to the general subject of annexation, I have no new views to dis- 
close. It is pretty well known that I have a capacious swallow for territory ; 
though I am free to confess that I can wait awhile patiently, if necessary, 
and spend the time in digesting our last acquisitions. They sit lightly upon 
the stomach, and promise to promote the health of the body politic to a de- 
gree surpassing the sanguine expectations of those who expected most from the 
measure. We are often asked by the timid and the cautious, ‘ Where is an- 
nexation to stop?’ That question will not be answered in my day, and I leave 
its solution to those upon whom may devolve the duty and the responsibility 
of deciding it. But 1 repeat, Sir, that 1 denounce any acquisition but an 
honest one.”’ 

Gencral Cass was one of the most active canvassers for Franklin Pierce ; 
and he may be regarded as the spokesman of the Democratic party in the 
Senate. In the latter part of his speech he attacked England, for what 
he called Phariseeism. 

England accuses America for her spirit of aggrandizement : yet America 
has made four acquisitions of territory, two by purchase, one by voluntary 
annexation, one by honourable war; while England has obtained all her 
possessions by the sword. He spoke against England ; but it is a calumny 
to say that he desires or ever desired war with England. 4 

Other Senators spoke ; and the debate was adjourned till the 4th 
January. 

Havannah letters in the journals continue to supply stories of the in- 
crease of the Cuban slave-trade, and of the connivance of the Spanish 
Government. One is that of a two-masted vessel, built at Baltimore, and 
named the Watchman. Carried over to the Cape de Verd Islands, she 
was transferred to a slave-captain and crew, and her name translated into 
Guardiana. On the African coast, she received her human cargo—two 
hundred and fifty negroes. Thirty died off; whereat the captain was 
glad, as it gave the crew “more room” to work the ship. The slaves 
were landed in Cuba; a Spanish officer taking twenty-five “for the use 
of the Government” as a kind of import-duty. There appears to be no 
doubt that these constant infractions of the treaty actually occur. 

Mr. King, President of the Senate, has resigned his post, on account of 
ill health. He is afflicted with a pulmonary disorder, and not expected 
to live long. 

Canapa.—Accounts from Quebec to the 14th December state that the 
The stock of timber 
was unusually large, owing to the impossibility of obtaining vessels to 
transport it to the English market. 

Montreal papers of the 18th inform us that Mr. Logan, a local geologist, 
had just returned from Sherbroke, reporting large gold placers in that lo- 
cality. Thisis the second gold-discovery in Canada. The other is said to 
be on the Chaudiére. 
Piscellaurons. 

Some of the minor posts, left vacant last week, are now filled up. Mr. 
Brady is Lord Chancellor of Ireland; Mr. W. Deas is Solicitor-General 
for Scotland. In the Queen’s Household, the Duke of Norfolk is ap- 
pointed Lord Steward; the Earl of Besborough is Master of the Buck- 
hounds. Of the two doubtful appointments mentioned last week, one 
was incorrect : not Mr. Layard, but Sir Thomas Redington, is the other 


| joint Secretary of the Board of Control. 


our foreign relations and the recent movements of France in Hayti and | 


Mexico. The present Congress intends to assume the initiative in support- 
ing the new Administration in taking bold and high ground in its relations 
with the strong powers of Europe, and in the protection of the weaker na- 
tions of the earth. It would not at all surprise us to see an appropriation 
of five or ten millions of dollars to be placed unreservedly in the hands of 
Gencral Pierce for the preservation of peace and the honour of the Repub- 
lic in the approaching crisis. We are entering upon an eventful period in 
our history.” 

In some degree this singular paragraph receives confirmation from the 
fact that Mr. Soulé, one of the Senators from Louisiana, has introduced a 


resolution placing 5,000,000 dollars in the hands of President Pierce, to | 
be used by him at his discretion, after the present session expires, so that | 


he may be enabled to meet any exigency which the unsettled state of our 
foreign relations might render possible. It is remarked that this pro- 
posal comes from the Committee on Foreign Relations, who have access 
at all times to the archives of the Government, particularly the unpub- 
lished despatches. There is thought to be more reason for apprehension. 
in regard to the future than the public generally supposes. 

The Paris Petrie denies that any French force has taken possession of 
Samana ; but by the latest advices from San Domingo vii New York, 
carried thither by a French captain, the fact is still asserted. 

There was an important debate in the Senate on the 23d December. 
Mr, Mason, one of the Democratic Senators for Virginia, and Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, moved for copies of correspond- 
ence between the President and France and England relative to the pro- 
jected tripartite treaty for the protection of Cuba. Mr. Mason laid it 
down as an established maxim of policy, that while Spain held Cuba, the 
United States would never interfere to prevent it; but that if any 
“ grasping potentates”’ of other European nations attempted to seize it, 
then the United States would interfere. His concluding sentence was 
emphatic: referring to the proposed treaty, he said— 

“ Let it have what meaning it may, whenever the hour comes when, in 
good faith and with due regard to national honour, we can incorporate Cuba 
as one of these United States, it will be done, and Europe may find it best 
then to hold her peace.” 

General Cass made a wide reference to the stirring topics of the day,— 
intervention by protest, to which he is favourable ; the alleged aggressions 
of France in Mexico, which if effected “ he was sure would be met and 
resisted by the whole strength of the country” ; and Cuba, upon which 
he simply reiterated the views he expressed five years ago. 

“So long as Spain retains Cuba, or should the island become independent 
—truly and honourably so—we have no right to interfere with it. And, for 
myself, I should be willing—desirous indeed, at any time to purchase it of 
Spain, and at a liberal, even an extravagant price ; but no transfer to another 
power, either by peace or war, and the resistance of such an attempt by all 


| 





The Zimes states that Lord Aberdeen will have a good majority in the 
House of Lords, including the whole bench of Bishops; and that the 
adhesions in the Commons are coming in thickly, forty or fifty Derbyites 
having already come over from the “ other side.” 

Mr. Cardwell transacted business at the office of the Board of Trade on 
Thursday, for the first time. 

The Duke of Newcastle has returned to town from Clumber Park. 


An order in Council, dated “Windsor, December 28th, 1852,” was 
issued on Tuesday, directing the proper authorities to raise and enrol 
without delay, after the 1st January, the number of volunteers, required 
to make up any deficiency in the quotas of 1852, and also the number ap- 
pointed by the act to be raised in 1853. 

The Colonelcy of the Thirty-ninth Regiment has become vacant by the 
death of Lieutenant-General George Burrell. 


Prince Wasa and his daughter are in Dresden, on a visit to the family 
of Prince Albert, the prospective bridegroom of the Princess, vice Louis 
Napoleon. 

The King of Bavaria is in Italy, where he proposes to remain during 
the winter. 

Baron Ward, the first Minister of the Duke of Parma, was by the 
latest intelligence dangerously ill. 

Gencral Sumner, an American, said to have an extraordinary mission 
to Naples, passed through Genoa on the 29th December. 

Marshal Puchner, who was notorious in the Ilungarian war of independ- 
ence for the defeats he sustained at the hands of Bem in Transylvania, 
died at Vienna on the 28th of December. 

The Oxford University election has been fruitful in dramatic incidents, 
Mr. Archdeacon Denison’s opposition to Mr. Gladstone seemed to take 
many by surprise; but it was in strict accordance with his conduct after 
Lord Derby acceded to office. He then joined the Derbyite party heart 
and hand; he fought for them, personally, at the gencral election; and 
when Lord Derby was proposed to fill the vacant Chancellorship, among 
the most impetuous of his supporters was Mr. Denison. He first an- 
nounced his intention of opposing Mr. Gladstone at the current election 
in a letter to that gentleman, dated from East Brent, on Christmas-day. 
He began “ My dear Gladstone,” and expressed the “deep pain” he felt 
at having to write such a letter on such a day. 

“ After a week of anxious suspense, the fact of the existence of a Coali- 
tion Government—i. ¢. of a Government in which you are joined with Lord 
John Russell (with Lord Lansdowne in the Cabinet*) may be said to to be as- 

** Sir William Molesworth’s acceptance of office with a seat in the Cabinet pree 
sents the ‘coalition’ under one more aspect.” 
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certained. I wish to use few words where every one I write is so bitterly 
distressing to me, and must, I cannot doubt, be little less so to yourself and | 
I have then to state to you, as | 
one of your constituents, that from this time I can place no confidence in 


to many others whom I respect and love. 


” 


you as a representative of the University of Oxford, or as a public man. 





On the 31st, in Cumberland Street, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Peel, of a son. 

On the 3lst, at Byefield House, Barnes, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Wrottesly 
of a daughter. ° 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 29th December, at Bradpole, Dorset, the Rev. Charles John] Down, second 
| son of Rear-Admiral Down, of Ilfracombe, Devon, to Alice Mary, youngest daughter 


Reserving to himself the right of publishing the letter and any reply he» of James Templar, Esq., of Bridport. 


might receive, he said, “by way of anticipation, that any amount of | 
guarantee”’ which might have been taken by Mr. Gladstone “in accept- 
ing office in the new Government for non-aggression upon the Church of 
England, or for the concession of her just claims, is, in my judgment, ab- 
solutely valucless when weighed against the fact of the coalition.” And 


he signed himself “ faithfully and affectionately yours.” 


Tlis next step was to write and publish a letter to the Electors of the 
University of Oxford, in which he stigmatizes the construction of such 
a Cabinet, as an act of “flagrant political immorality,” and announces 


that he has “ severed all political connexion with Mr. Gladstone.” 


Through the Earl of Westmoreland, the Austrian authorities have apo- 
logized to the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. The arrest is now 
said to have been a mistake, for which they are sorry; and the under- 


lings are said to have exceeded their instructions, The correspondent is | 
! 


allowed to remain in Vienna, 

Mr. Brown, Secretaty of Legation at Copenhagen, was the other day 
suddenly recalled, after twenty-nine years’ service. The story goes, that 
Lord Malmesbury requested Mr. Brown to retire on his full pay—800/. 
per annum. Mr. Brown declined; and his immediate recall was the con- 
sequence. This sharp practice is said to be connected with the process 


by which the list of our Consuls has been studded with the name of 


Harris. 

The new Belgian press law came into operation on the Ist of January ; 
when the booksellers of Brussels removed from their windows all such books 
and pictures as might subject them to penalties under the new system of re- 
striction. 

The Turin journal the Risorgimento has ceased to exist ; and is re- 


placed by the Parlamento, edited by Count Gustavus Cayour, a brother of 


the Prime Minister. 
Austria is about to establish naval schools at the small seaports of her 
coast-line on the Adriatic. 


Certain American ladies, over whom “ Mrs. Catherine Howard” pre- 
sided, met at Milan on the 20th of last month and agreed to a report upon 
the Anti-Slavery address lately issued from Stafford House. With great 
courtesy of language and tone, and professing a desire to ameliorate by 
“fall just and honourable means” the evils of slavery, and finally to 
abolish it, they earnestly entreat the noble ladies assembled at Staf- 
ford House to look at home, and use their powerful influence to re- 
move the “antiquated monopolies and time-worn restrictions” which 
oppress and impoverish the people, especially referring to the “errors and 
— of their exclusive Church”; and recommending the adoption of 
‘the liberal principles of the liturgy of the Church of America.”’ This 
report was forwarded to Mr. Hume for publication, by “ Jane Gray, 
secretary to a meeting of American ladies held at Milan in Lombardy.” 


During the month of December, twenty-eight ships left Liverpool for 
Australia, with 8200 emigrants. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 





















of 1843-52. of 1863, 
Tymotic Diseases... .cccccscccccvccccsccccccccccccccccsecscsececs 2,420 ecoe |6888 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 542 66 
Tubercular Disenses .........006+ PPITITITITITITITTT TTT TTT TTL - 1,815 189 
Discases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Sense: seve 1,407 179 
ses of the Heart and Blood-vessels 4 65 
»s of the Lungs, and of the other Organ lel 
»s of the Stomach, Liver, and oth } 642 58 
»s of the Kidneys, &c... 105 16 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, 101 6 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, J 90 eece 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c ee . 20 sees 2 
Malformations, ...cccccececcesccceees occcccceecccccoveceses . al eoee 4 
Premature Birth ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecsceceseceeees « 269 ove 31 
eeeeeereeeereeereeeees . WS eeee 21 
eocece 691 eee 46 
seeeee cose 232 tere 43 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance........+ sooe G18 eooe «6155 
eooe 12,176 1,308 


Total (including unspecified Causes) ....s+6-seeeeeeeee 


The New Crystal Palace Company have taken on lease fora term of ninety- 
nine years, thirty-five acres of land belonging to Dulwich College. It is in- 
tended to form this land into a carriage-drive.—Aentish Mercury. 

The reported loss of Mr. Heald’s yacht, with the drowning of himself and 
two “ young ladies,” is contradicted : his vessel safely crossed the bar of the 
Tagus, and arrived at Cadiz. 

hree young children got hold of a bottle of whisky at Redding Muir, near 
Falkirk, and drank the whole among them: a little girl died of it. 

The Orlando, Captain White, has arrived at Havre with a great number of 
persons saved from the American ship St. George, The St. George left Li- 
verpool for New York on the 24th November, with 127 passengers, chiefly 
Irish, and a crew of twenty-five. On the 24th December, a fire broke out in 
the hold, which it was found impossible to quench. Seven or eight persons 
were suffocated by the smoke. The Orlando happened to be near; but she 
had lost her sails and boats in a violent gale. The St. George had two boats; 
but the first was knocked to pieces in approaching the Orlando, as the sea 
was very rough. ‘There was now but one boat to save 150 people, and this 
boat would only hold four or five at a time. The flames gained ground, and 
the wind blew furiously. The only way for the people to get into the boat 
was by leaping into the sea, from which they were picked up. After sixty- 
four trips, seventy-six passengers and all the crew were got on board the 
Orlando. Besides the eight who were suffocated, fifteen of the passengers 
were drowned by leaping into the sea; while twenty-eight women and 
children were lett in the burning vessel, as they refused to attempt the only 
means of escape—the frightful plunge into a tempestuous ocean. The Or- 
lando was compelled to leave these unfortunates. Even those on board the 
Orlando were threatened with famine—both food and water were exhausted ; 
but a favouring wind carried them to Havre in eleven days, before their 
destitute state had done serious mischief. 











“BIRTHS. 
On the 29th December, at the Rectory, Hertingfordbury, the Wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. Godolphin Hastings, of a daughter. 
a 30th, at Harpsden Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. F. K. Leighton, of a 
daughter, 
On the 3lst, at Berne, the Wife of Andrew Buchanan, Esq., her Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confederation, of a daughter, 


On the Ist January, at St. Marylebone Church, James John Lonsdale, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, to Jessica Matilda, daughter of the late Samuej 
James Arnold, Esq., and widow of the late Dr. Herbert Mayo, F.R.S. 

On the Ist, at St. James’s Church, Hyde Park, Thomas Lloyd, Esq., eldest soy 
and heir of Eyre Lloyd, Esq., of Prospect House, Castle Cannon, county of Limerick, 
and grandson of Thomas Lloyd, of Beechmouut, late Member of Parliament for that 
county, to Ann Cowper, only child of James Cheese, Esq., of Huntington Court, 
Merefordshire, late High Sheriff for that county. 

On the 4th, at the parish-church, the Rev. Francis Russel Hall, D.D., late Fellow 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, and Rector of St. Vigor’s, Fulborne, to Mary Annie West, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. G. F, West, of Rosoman House, Islington, 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th December, at Heacham Hall, Norfolk, the Rev. Strickland Charles 
| Edward Neville Rolfe, Vicar of Heacham; in his 63d year. 
| On the 29th, at Reading, the Rev. Nat. Fletcher, of Lee House, Hants; in his 89th 

year. 
| Onthe 30th, Sir Charles Watson, Bart., Wrotting Park, Cambridgeshire ; in his 

jd year. 

On the 3lst, at Staines, Martha, widow of the late Rev. William Romaine, D.D., 
of Reading; in her 98th year. 
| On the Ist January, in New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, Sir,Wathen Waller, 
| Bart., G.C.H.; in his 84th year. 

On the 3d, in Park Terrace, Highbury, Ann, widow of the late Abraham Purshouse 
Driver, Esq., of the Kent Road, Southwark ; in her 94th year. 

On the 3d, at Gosport, Major-General Peter Brown, formerly of the Twenty-third 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and recently Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea; in his 78th year. 

| On the 3d, Aubrey Frederick James Beauclerk, Esq., formerly a Captain in the 
Seventh Royal Fusiliers, and youngest son of the late Right Hon. and Rev. Lord 
Frederick Beauclerk, of Winchfield, Hants. 

At South Australia, by accidental drowning, Hugh Proby, third son of Admiral the 

| Hon, G. L. Proby; in his 24th year. 


= POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


It will be seen by the figures in a preceding column, that Mr. Glad- 
stone yesterday distanced his opponent by 56 on the general poll, and by 
76 on the day’s poll; the number of voters yesterday being 164 for Mr. 

| Gladstone, and 88 for Mr. Perceval. By half-past eleven Mr. Gladstone 
| had a majority of 5; at half-past twelve this had increased to 18; and it 
| gradually advanced to 25 at a quarter-past one, 36 at half-past two, 49 
| at three, 51 at half-past four, and 56 at five; leaving the relative num- 
bers of the candidates—Gladstone 468, Perceval, 412. 
The voting today has, up to twelve o’clock, further increased Mr. Glad- 
| stone’s majority. 
UIINS ccc cuccccccscesccccccssessss OOS 
Perceval ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 448 
The epistolary portion of the contest continues with great vigour. In 
addition to a letter to Mr. Greswell, the chairman of the committee at 
| Oxford, Mr. Gladstone has written one to Sir William Heathcote, the 
chairman of his London committee. 








** Hawarden, 6th January. 

** My dear Heathcote—I take this opportunity of addressing to you, in terms sub- 
stantially identical with those I have just employed in a letter to Mr. Greswell, a 
few words by way of answer totwo questions which have now been proposed to me. 

** The first, whether I conceive that the interests of the Church are as safe under 
the Administration of Lord Aberdeen as they were under that of Lord Derby? 

** And the second, whether in accepting office under Lord Aberdecn I have com- 
| promised or changed the principles which I have hitherto held, and on the faith of 

which the University has twice returned me to Parliament ? 
| With respect to the first, my answer is as follows. Unless I had had a full and 

clear conviction that the interests of the Church, whether as relates to the lvgisla- 
tive functions of Parliament, or the impartial and wise recommendation of fit per- 
sons to her Majesty for high ecclesiastical offices, were at least as safe in the hands 
of Lord ‘Aberdeen as in those of Lord Derby, (though I would on no account dis- 
parage Lord Derby’s personal sentiments toward the Church,) I should not have ac- 
cepted office under Lord Aberdeen. 
| “As regards the second, if it be thought that during twenty years of public life, or 
| that during the latter part of them, I have failed to give guarantees of attachment 
to the interests of the Church, to such as so think I can offer neither apology nor 
pledge. 
* ro those who think otherwise, I tender the assurance that I have not by my re- 
| cent assumption of office made any change whateverin that particular, or in my prin- 
ciples relating to it. 

**T should have hoped that those who think these questions needful, and who — 
be influenced by the answers, would have put them to me at an earlier period, had 
not recollected that they, like myself, have been taken by surprise by this wholly un- 
expected contest. 

* As it is, however, I have only further to tender to you my cordial thanks for the 
confidence which, under circumstances of no common order, you have reposed in 
me. I remain, yours very sincerely, 

“Sir W. Heathcote.” “ W. E. Griapsrone.”” 

Dr. Hook, the Vicar of Leeds, has also writtena letter. He takes a 
very charitable view of the conduct of Archdeacon Denison; whose ar- 
gument he states to be—“‘ We are Tories; we must have a Tory Go- 
vernment ; and we will vote for no one who will not bring us under 
Tory rule.” This, says Dr. Hook, is intelligible as a matter of feeling ; 
but “ practical men must take circumstances as they find them.” He 
vindicates the coalition on the ground that no party can govern alone, and 
that a coalition is for the general good of the country. He does not 
agree with Mr. Gladstone in all his opinions— 

“ But if I could convince you as clearly as I feel convinced myself, that 
he is a patriot devoted to the best interests of his country, a philanthropist 
desirous of promoting the welfare of the working classes, a Christian illus- 
trating the principles of Christianity in an unblemished life, and a Church- 
man who loves the Church of England and desires to maintain her in that 
via media in which she has providentially been placed, you will vote, as I 
have voted, heartily for Mr. Gladstone.” 

Perhaps the severest blow which has fallen upon Mr. Denison in this 
business is the recognition of the Low Church organ. The Record of 
Thursday says— 

“*Mr. Perceval suffers much by being afflicted with Archdeacon Denison’s 
patronage. There are many clergymen, who dislike Mr. Gladstone, at this 
moment hesitating whether it can be worth while to go to Oxford merely to 
vote for a candidate recommended by the Venerable G. A. Denison.” 

The argument which Mr. Denison is represented as addressing to his 
Low Church colleagues is—“* We must combine against Popery.” 


Mr. Ingersoll was entertained in his official capacity, yesterday, by the 
Corporation of Manchester. The banquet was given in the Town-hall; 
and the Mayor, Mr. Barnes, presided. We have no account of the 
speeches, 








What has been called a “ Festival of Art and Literature” was held on 
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irmingham. A great number of artists, men of letters, 
Thureday at temabers of the House of Commons, and one Peer, Lord 
hr dined together, and delivered or listened to speeches on the in- 
Ly ee of art and letters upon the people. Previously to the banquet, a 
face da salver of Birmingham manufacture, adorned with il- 


: ing an 
ee the Iliad, were presented to Mr. Charles Dickens, by a party 


of admiring ladies and gentlemen. 
The Maglalens sheomer came into Southampton this morning from 
t Indies. She has been sickly ever since she left St. Thomas's, 


oe ha bet eight of her crew by the yellow fever. 


The Prussian Ambassador presented his credentials at the Tuileries on 


Thursday. , ; = , . 

Baron Prokesch Osten is appointed Minister Plenipotentiary and Presi- 
dent of the Germanic Confederation. 

Austria will observe a strict neutrality, say Vienna letters, between 
the Turks and Montenegrins; but if her territory be violated, or her 
agents insulted, she will demand satisfaction. The Dalmatian Gazette 
reports the defeat of the Turks in an attempt to land in the Bay of 
Scutari. A body of men from the Herzegovina had joined the Montene- 


gains. 


Another information for murder has been laid against the convict Kirwan. 
A Mrs. Boyer tells that some time ago her husband, an intimate friend of 
the convict, a oy ene Kirwan alleged to Mrs. Boyer that he 
had a deed ay ee ame rightfully possessed of the property and effects 
of the missing husband; and she, not being in a condition to contest the 
point, to accept from Kirwan an annuity of 40/7. When the Crown 
seized his property, after conviction, she lost her annuity and claimed the 
effects. Out of the investigation of her claim, it is said, has arisen the new 
charge of murder; and the Dublin Magistrates are looking into it. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The heaviness in the English Stock Market noticed last week has again 
prevailed. Consols, which left off on Saturday at 100} 3, opened and closed 
the same on Monday, after having been for a short period buyers at 1008. 
On Tuesday there was a decline of 4. No alteration occurred on Wednesday 
votil after official hours, when a further fall of § took place, from its being 
known that an advance in the rate of discount had been contemplated by the 
Bank of England ; which was yesterday publicly announced, the rate having 
been raised from 2 to ae pe cent. Consols then fell to 1004 4. Money had 
y P 





been abundant in the early part of the week, and the rate of interest not higher 
than 1} per cent on Government Securities. This wasin anticipationof the 
payment of dividends on the Stocks lately shut, which will commence to- 
morrow. Today the Funds have been inanimate; Consols leaving off at 
100} 3, the same as yesterday. Bank Stock is }$ better; and Exchequer 
Bills are 1s. lower. 

in Foreign Securities there has been very little doing this weck. The leading 
Stocks continue firm, but without alteration; including Belgian, Danish, 
Dutch, and Russian. Austrian Scrip is } higher. A fall of } has taken place 
in Spanish Three per Cents, and ? in Turkish Scrip, and Granada Deferred. 
Mexican continues heavy at 23}. Intelligence from Lisbon arrived on Mon- 
day, announcing a decline of 3 per cent in Portuguese Stock, and the de- 
termination of the Government with reference to the conversion of a por- 
tion of the home debt into Three per Cents for Railway purposes. This 

uced a decline of 1 in our market; Portuguese Four per Cents having 
len to 394 40}; from which there has been no rally. 

There have been fewer dealings in the Australian Agricultural Shares: 
the highest prices were realized on Monday, when they closed ‘at 300 5; 
there has since been a gradual decline, closing yesterday at 270 280. To- 
day they are 260 270. 

ilway Market exhibited a tendency to improvement on Monday ; 
which, however, has been checked by the altered condition of the English 
Funds having exercised an influence on the public to effect sales. The decline 
has been ual; but yesterday, upon the decision of the Bank already no- 
ow) the heaviness was more generally developed. Great Western fell to 
93$ 44, and London and North-western 12334}; being 1/. lower in each 
case. At the close of business, there was then a difference in some of the 
principal Shares compared with last week, to the following extent. Increase 
—Bristol and Exeter, and Lancaster and Carlisle, 1/.; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 10s. Decrease—Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 
and South-eastern, 3/.; London and North-western, and York and North 
Midland, 2/.; Great Western, 1/. 15s. ; Great Northern, 1/. 10s. ; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and Midland, 1/. 5s.; East Lancashire, and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 1/.; Caledonian, 15s.; London and South-western and North Bri- 
tish, 10s. Foreign Shares have been very flat: a decline has taken place in 
the following—Paris and Orleans, 2/.; Western of France, 1/. 10s.; Rouen 
and Havre, 1/. 5s.; Northern of France, Paris and Lyons, and Paris and 
Strasbourg, 1/.; Paris and Rouen, 10s. This morning, the English Rail- 
ways were rather lower, but they have rallied to about yesterday’s quota- 
ions. Foreign Shares have not altered. 

SaTurnpay Twetve o’CLock. 


The “prs Funds are rather firm this morning, and Consols maintain an 
advance which they reached after the regular hours of business yesterday 
afternoon, being 1003 } for Money and 100} § for Account. In Foreign Stocks 
there is nothing doing, and no change in prices. Railway Shares are rather 
stronger, and transactions have taken place at the following prices—Eastern 
Counties, 13g; Great Northern A Deferred, 43 ; London, Brighton, and South 
rm 108} ; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 73; York and North Midland, 


Saturpay, Two o’CLock. 

In the English Stock Market the Funds have continued firm, and Consols 
leave off 100} § for both Money and the Account. Exchequer Bills have 
declined 2s., closing at 67 70. “In Foreign Stocks, the only alteration is in 
Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cote, in which there has been a decline of }: 

y are now 66 7 ex dividend. Spanish Three per Cents are rather lower, 
at 483 92. A bargain has been transacted in Turkish Scrip at } premium. 
The s in the Australian Agricultural Company are rather better ; they 
have been done at 280, 270, 275. ; 

In Railways there has been rather an improvement in the principal Shares. 
Eastern Counties have risen 7s. 6¢., upon a report that a dividend of 5s. 6d. 
Will be proposed at the next meeting. Ambergate, Notts, Boston, and East- 
ern Junction, 63; Bristol and Exeter, 108; Caledonian, 684; Chester and 
Holyhead, 233; Eastern Counties, 13$; Eastern Union, Class B. and C., 73; 

burgh and Glasgow, 77; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 28} ; Great 

Northern Half-shares A Deferred, 43; Ditto Half-shares B 6 per Cent, 121}; 

teat Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 106; Great Western, 944; Lanca- 

shire and Yorkshire, 84}; Ditto Fifths, 113; London and Blackwall, 94; 

Trp ey cree and South Coast, 108}; London and North-western, 
’ 


tto Fifths, 15}; London and South-western, 92}; Manchester, 
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Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 30}; Midland, 80}; Norfolk, 56} ; Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham Class A, 66; Vale of Neath, 133; York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, 73; Ditto Extension, 13; York and North Midland, 59; Hull and 
Selby, 114; Eastern Counties Extension New 6 per Cent Stock, 143; Great 
Northern 5 per Cent, 127; Great Western, fixed 4} per Cent, 1093 ; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, F 20/., 64; Midland Consolidated Bristol and Birming- 
ham, 6 per Cent, 151}; North British, 102; Northern of France, 342; 
Paris and Rouen, 39; Paris and Strasburg, 31g; Sambre and Meuse, 10!. 
Mines—Santiago de Cuba, 6}; West Mariposa, 1g. Joint Stock Bank— 
Union of Australia, 73. Misecllaneous—Eastern Steam, } 


3 per Cent Consols.......... 100 Danish 3 per Cents ........ 857 
Ditto for Account, .......+4+ 100 i Dutch 24 per Cents........ 66 Tex d, 
3 per Cent Reduced .,...... 101 3 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 94 95 
Bf per Cents ......cceceeeee 1043 § Mexican 3 per Cents .,..... 234 
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Che Cheatres. 

Receding a few paces back from the great mass of Christmas entertain- 
ments, we can now reduce it to something like a definite shape, in which 
the several parts arrange themselves according to their comparative value. 

With respect to Harlequinades, the general fact to be ubserved is, that 
they rely less and less on their intrinsic dramatic qualities, and depend, 
in a great measure, on the performance of feats which belong rather to 
the circus than to the stage. Thus, when the Clown himself is not a 
professed posture-master, an extra character, under the name of “sprite” 
or something of the sort, is constantly introduced, and fills up an isolated 
portion of the piece with his contortions. Nay, in some instances, the 
concocter of the pantomime does not even rest satisfied here, but an inci- 
dental athlete is superadded to the extra contortionist. We do not mean 
to say that the introduction of this sort of thing belongs to the present 
year exclusively, but certainly gymnastics seem to have attained a pro- 
minence beyond that of former days, and the encouragement of the noble 
art of distorting the human body has kept pace with its progress. 

In the range of the present Christmas entertainments, there are two 
works first-rate of their kind. One is the feérie at the Lyceum, of which 
we have already said enough; and the other is the pantomime at the 
Princess's, of which we may say a word or two more. Here, at any rate, 
we see that the tradition 1s preserved of the real principles of harle- 
quinade. The changes are not confined to the mere turning-over of a 
placard, but some of them are of an elaborate kind, and display 
much mechanical appliance. ‘The new Clown, Mr. IHuline, be- 
longs indeed to the new school of corporeal agility, rather than to the 
old school of humour founded by Grimaldi; but he is a feat-performer of 
unsurpassed ability; and the case with which he surmounts gymnastic 
difficulties endows his most dangerous achicvements with a degree of 
grace that renders them pleasing to contemplate. These good elements 
are accompanied by the further attractions of beautiful scenery and ap- 
pointments, for which we should vainly seek a comparison save at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 








Frencnu THEATRICALS. 

Although it is now upwards of a month since Un Fils de Famille was 
first produced at the Gymnase, its unremitting success has made it so com- 
pletely a “fact” of the day, that it merits rather more than the passing 
glance which we have already awarded to it. Armand, the hero of the 
piece, is a young man of family, who has “ outrun the constable,” and is 
turned out of doors by his father, as a punishment for his extravagance. 
Under these circumstances, he enters the second regiment of lancers as a 
volunteer; and as he has hitherto flourished as a “lion” of fashionable 
life, he now becomes the “ bon camarade” of the barrack-room, drinks 
and smokes with the best of them, and makes love to what we should call 
a bar-maid. The glories which are acquired beyond the pale of society 
are not admired by Frederic; one of those good friends whom dramatists 
create for the purpose of bringing back lost sheep. Frederic is shocked 
to find his old acquaintance Armand so completely out of his proper 
sphere; and, by way of retrieving him, takes him to a grand ball held in 
a neighbouring chateau, at the same time lending him a suit of clothes 
proper for the occasion. The lady of the chateau, as chance would have 
it, is sister to Armand’s colonel, and intends to promote a marriage 
between her brother and Emmeline, a young widow, who are 
first to meet at the ball in question. Emmeline, however, likes 
to study mankind in disguise; and, that she may ascertain the cha- 
racter ot her future husband, she has taken the place of servant at the 
Soleil d’Or; thus being the very “ bar-maid” of whom Armand has be- 
come enamoured. When Armand meets his colonel at the ball, he in- 
sults him in every manner, to revenge himself for the indignities which 
he has suffered under his authority ; till, at last, a sword-duel ensues, and 
the colonel—who does not recognize that his adversary is a soldier in his 
régiment—is wounded. This act of military insubordination would 
have drawn Armand into a scrape had he had to deal with a less good- 
natured man than the colonel. As it is, the gallant officer is so far moved 
by the solicitations of Frederic, that he not only releases Armand from 
the service, but, when he learns his real position in society, resigns all 
pretensions to the hand of Emmeline. This comédie-vaudeville, in three 
acts, is the joint production of MM. Bayard and Biéville; and eed 
of Emmeline and Armand are sustained by Mademoiselle Rose Chéri 
and M. Bussart. 

The new ballet of Orfu, recently produced at the Grand Opera, is full 
of wonders, of a kind not often attempted on the modern stage; the 
greater part of the action taking place in and about the crater of Mount 
Hecla. So important is the fate of the Icelandic maiden Orfa, that the 
antagonistic principles of Scandinavian mythology contend for victory on 
her account. The evil deity Loki snatches her from her bridegroom, 
Lodbrog, just as she is on the point of marriage, and conveys her to the 
crater; where he surrounds her with magnificence, and makes love to 
her, nearly (we regret to say) with success. But Lodbrog has been very 
kind to a mysterious old man, and this personage gives him a golden ar- 
row, which enables him to crush the power of Loki. At first, to be sure, 
he is rather damped by the metamorphosis of Orfa into a tree, and cannot 
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exactly see the use of a victory in which the object of the battle is lost. 
But Orfa soon skips forth from the bark, and the old man turns out to be 
the great god Odin ; who introduces Lodbrog to Walhalla. _ 

At the third Théatre Lyrique, the singer Chollet has achieved such a 
success in the Postillon de Longjumeau that Adam's music has become quite 
the order of the day, Another of his works, Le Roi @ Yvetot, was produced 
on Wednesday last, at the same theatre. This was originally brought 
out at the Opéra Comique in 1842; and is founded—we need scarcely 
say—on Béranger’s celebrated ballad-song. : 3 

The imbiber of French news must not be deceived by the notion that 
Il Proseritto, an opera now in rehearsal at Les Italiens, is anew work: it is 
only our old friend Ernani, with a new name, given, possibly, to prevent 
a copyright discussion with M. Victor Hugo. _ 

A big “drame” called La Faridondaine, written by MM. Dupeuty and 
Bourget, gentlemen well known in this class of literature, and sup- 

lied with music by MM. Adolphe Adam and De Groot, was produced on 

hursday at the Porte St. Martin, with decided success, The inundation 
of “Uncles Tom” with which the French theatres were threatened has 
not yet taken place ; and though the sable martyr is “looming in the fu- 
ture” at the Gaité, he is still kept from the boards by the great success of 
La Bergére des Alpes, a drama brought out some weeks ago. 

According to the statistical information published in the French jour- 
nals, the number of new theatrical pieces produced in 1852 amounted to 
321. Look at that and weep, ye English dramatists ; or rather, perhaps 
we should say, look and laugh, since there must be ample employment 
for your grammars and dictionaries. 











THE REVENUE, 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th January 1852 and 1853, showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. 
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Income and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
Sth January 1842 and 1853, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEXT BUDGET AND THE INCOMF-TAX, 

Ir will not become the present Ministers, with the necessity 
doubly imposed upon them of being a contrast to their prede. 
cessors, and of doing justice to the great resources, administra. 
tive and Parliamentary, which they comprise within their own 
list, to treat any important branch of their duties with vacillation 
or eyasion. Whatever be the subject they handle, they are bound to 
grasp it firmly, and to declare their own course without reserya- 
tion. This duty of practical plainness and straightforwardness is 
especially imposed upon them in the matter of finance ; in which 
they have to exhibit a contrast with the equivocation, the incerti- 
tude, and the fanciful “ adjustments” of those who have gone be- 
fore them; and to do that promptly, so as to let the public mind 
settle at once. Nor will the task be difficult, unless it be made 
so by hesitation and timidity. 

On entering office, Ministers find the country prosperous beyond 
example, with every sign that the prosperity will far outlast the 
financial year: they will find the polloy of Free-trade, which they 
have so recently maintained against insidious encroachment, justi- 
fying its advocates in the great prosperity, and in a revenue con- 
stantly rising to compensate those temporary sacrifices of tax 
which have been made to correct our tariff on Free-trade prin- 
ciples. Nothing could in these respects be more clear and pleasant 
than the course of a Free-trade financier. But there are two ne- 
cessities immediately thrust in his way: one is, to consider the 
expectations which the late abortive and premature Budget ex- 
cited ; the other, to arrange how the deferred question of the In- 
come-tax should be settled. 

As to the expectations, they are the more easy to deal with 
since they were accompanied by alarms. The Malt-tax sacrifice 
pleased nobody worth fearing, and therefore it may at once be de- 
cided to omit that ; and so to omit the extension of the House-tax. 
We presume there will be no question on these points. The little 
“ boons ” to the shipping and colonial interests—the remission of 
light-dues, and the permission to refine sugar in bond—might be 
given without any fuss about the generosity of the act, since they 
belong to classes of paltry exactions or restrictions which ought to 
be abolished with all convenient speed ; and the only question is, 
whether the surplus might not be used to sweep << a few more 
such nuisances. Amongst the concessions, probably should be 
thrown the other half of the Hop-duties ; a trifle for the matter of 
revenue, but no trifle in the way of nuisance : by abolishing both 








halves, the machinery of collection could be entirely broken up, to 
the great advantage of all concerned. The best portion of the con- 
demned Budget was the graduated reduction of the Tea-duties; 
and Mr. Disraeli seemed to make out a prima facie case, that the 
consumption is kept, by the high duty, so far within the im- 
portation, and so much further within the available supply from 


| China, as to warrant us in believing that even a larger reduction 


than his first instalment would at once be made good in the 
revenue by augmented consumption. 

But, unquestionably, the grand consideration of the Finance 
This important 
item in the revenue has now been placed in a position which de- 
mands immediate attention. Imposed asa temporary tax, con- 


| tinued upon a grudging sufferance, practically becoming a per- 
; manent tax, retaining the anomalies which were excused while it 


| was but temporary, it was last year refused a new lease by the 
| House of Commons, and was respited for one year only, in order 


| to compel a better adjustment; and it will expire in April. 


Even 


| on these grounds it would demand an immediate attention; but 


| are thus greatly aggravated and complicate 
1853. | exception, the witnesses, especially those most familiar with finan- 
| cial subjects, declare the necessity for amendment in the present 


the late Chancellor of the Exchequer succeeded in rendering its 
position yet more complicated and untenable. 

A Select Committee of the Commons had been sitting for two 
sessions, collecting valuable information on the subject of the tax, 


| its incidence, its frauds, its abatements, inequalities, and injus- 


tices, with suggestions as to the principles and modes of readjust- 
ment. The vast balance of evidence establishes the fact that this 
tax is peculiar in its evil working; and for an obvious reason. 


Most other taxes are imposed upon something that is either defi- 


nite in its nature, like tea or paper, or upon something that may 


| be accommodated to the working of the tax, like a house: but the 


thing called “ income” is of every variety, and cannot be made to 
accommodate itself to the tax. The or ~~ | hardships of a tax 
. With scareely an 


tax. Actuaries of the highest repute, such as Mr. Neison and 
Mr. Hall, suggest new modes of assessment under calculations 
as to the different value of incomes. Mr. Pressly and the officers 
of Inland Revenue find difficulties in the practical working of 
some of the proposed improvements. One gentleman, like Mr. 
Warburton, t inks it best to go on taxing incomes equally; the 
most eminent of our economists, Mr. John Stuart Mill, justifies 
the 150/. limit; and Mr. Charles Babbage thinks income a sufli- 
cient test of ways and means if the tax be permanent. It will 
be observed that many of these views came out in reply to the 
questions of the Committee; and that not one of the witnesses 
was in a position to view the whole subject, as a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can. Their views are but so many personal conclu- 
sions. The most complete scheme was that handed in by Mr. 
Farr, arranging all species of income into twelve classes, capital- 
izing them according to their value such as an insurance-actuary 
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might estimate it, and imposing the tax, by a nominally equal | 
assessment, on that net capitalized value. 

When the late Ministry was appointed, the new Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer was added to the Committee, with two of his col- 
leagues ; but he did not pay much attention to the suggestions of 
the witnesses. A report was offered by Mr. Hume, embodying 
much of Mr. Farr’s ideas, and so far partaking of the character of 
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yersonal conclusion ; and Mr, Disraeli’s great achievement consisted | 


in throwing out this report. The Committee made no report, but 
it was left in abeyance; and now, in the premature session before 
Christmas, Mr. Disraeli rushes into the House of Commons with- 
out having had time to examine the schedules, to present his own 
personal conclusions on the subject of the Income-tax ; which he 
tries to pass off upon the Commons, as a bad penny may be passed 
between two good ones, by inserting it into the general budget. 
Now, Mr. Disraeli ought not to be imitated by his successor. 
Let us not blind ourselves to the fact that we are not yet advanced 
beyond that stage of personal conclusions,—the Committee still in 
abeyance, without having made any report on a comprehensive 
view of the whole, but only having made an index. Even the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has contributed his own personal con- 
clusion on the subject of the fundholder’s peculiar position; and 
Lord John Russell has added to the list, in his desponding declara- 
tion to the citizens of London, that the Income-tax cannot be made 
just. : 
Under such circumstances, it would be a matter of the highest 
inconvenience if the Income-tax were again treated as an episode 
in the Budget ; and no time should be lost in taking steps to pre- 
vent that calamitous renewal of trifling with so important a sub- 
ject. The practical questions to be settled are not in themselves 
of insurmountable difficulty. In the first place, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must determine whether the tax is to be perma- 
nent or not. He need not trouble his head with any very absolute 
use of these terms. By “permanent” it will suffice to under- 
stand that the tax is to be continued beyond another term of its 
lease: on its perduration will depend many questions of detail in 
settling the readjustment. Secondly, shall a readjustment be at- 
tempted at once, or postponed for one more year; not as a mere 
delay, but as a mode of taking time really to accomplish some 
practical arrangement on thoroughly understood grounds? Agree- 
ing to some extent with Lord John Russell, we are inclined 
to doubt whether the attempt at absolute perfection might 
not prove to be a waste of time; and the thing then to 
consider is, whether great practical improvements might not at 
once be introduced with an eye to substantial justice and easy 
working. Probably no mode for arriving at an answer to that 
question would be so easy or so satisfactory to the public as the 
renewal of the Select Committee, or the appointment of a new Com- 
mittee, to revise the whole question as it now stands, blue books 
and all, with the utmost diligence, and to report early; it being 
understood, not that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
bound by that report, but that he should take it as the starting- 
point for his own arrangements. He might then include a re- 
newal of the Income-tax in the Budget of 1854, with great im- 
rovements, that would have been already subjected to searching 
aneden ; and an important item in the revenue would be secured 
in such a form as to seeure also the willingness if not the grateful 
acknowledgment of the public. 





FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Ir the doctrine of absolute nonintervention were legitimately fol- 
lowed out, it should immediately enforce upon our Ministers two 
important series of proceedings; one in justice to certain foreign 
peoples, and the other in justice to the English taxpayer. If one 
ean collect any distinct understanding of the principle which is 
supposed to have regulated our foreign affairs bor the last thirty 
years, it is, that we should not interfere in the internal affairs of 
foreign peoples, but should leave them to regulate their own con- 
cerns—accept any form of government that it might please them 
to adopt—continue, if possible, in amity with them; and only look 
after the protection of British subjects against illegal injury. 
Supposing that we adopt the principle as sound and all-sufficient, it 
happens unfortunately that in practice it has not been exactly ob- 
served. We have not ceased to busy ourselves with the internal 
affairs of foreign states since 1815. Spain, Greece, Belgium, and 
Portugal, are examples to the contrary; examples of efforts at-. 
tended with some degree of success to establish constitutional in 
lieu of unconstitutional government. It is true that the object 
which we seem to have had in view has been lost through our 
negligence, in all these and in other countries somewhat simi- 
larly situated; and thus far, the error of actively expressing our 
sympathy with constitutional government has been corrected by 
our inertness. In some other quarters we have violated the 
principle still further: 1848 witnessed an incitatory expedition 
to Italy at large, while Sicily was for a short time invited to resist 
its Government with the countenance of England. For the third 
time, however, in Sicily, England retracted from her instigations 
just at the point when Sicilians had to stand the trial. We 
avoided the consequences of violating our supposed principle of 
nonintervention, and had the good luck to let those conse- 
quences fall on the shoulders of the Sicilians. “ Enlightened self- 
ishness” may chuckle over this recovery of our position; but the 
Sicilians did not chuckle, and justice must frown on England. We 
took a step yet more singular, however, when we united in sanc- 


tioning the ‘French intervention to restore the Pope to his author- fluence, where they like n 
ity spiritual as well as temporal. It might have been supposed . is reason to suppose that at the 
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that we should have felt some sympathy with the new Protestan’s 








| of Italy, and that at all events we might have indulged that sym- 


pathy so far as to observe our thirty-year old principle; but we 
violated it, to the damage of the Italians and our own consist- 
ency. 

Now if we are to proclaim this nonintervention principle once 
for all—if we are to leave Sardinia, who might claim our sym- 
pathy if not our support in struggling against the alien power of 
Rome, while shaping her laws according to our own conyictions and 
our own laws—we might atleast make our position clear and consist- 
ent, by publicly withdrawing that sanction which we once gave to 
the reéstablishment of the Pope. We ought to redress that incon- 
sistency; and probably there might be similar efforts in other 
quarters. 

But if we are thus to retreat from all political connexion with 
foreign countries,—and to such a conclusion the doctrine would 
lead,—-where is the necessity for maintaining that large statt of 
political Ministers who reside at foreign courts? So far as the 
protection of commerce is concerned, the Consular establishment 
would suffice for watching and duly reporting upon the adminis- 
tration of foreign atlairs. Special questions may arise internation- 
ally; but in such cases the report of the foreign Consul would 
suflice for letting us know when a special envoy should be sent. 
Then as to the watch over British subjects, that has been as effec- 
tually performed by Consuls as by Ambassadors. Not long since 
a traveller was subjected to some inconvenience at Rome; a Consul 
instantly demanded and obtained explanation and redress: but 
then, the traveller and Consul were Americans. ‘The correspond- 
entof the Morning Chronicle at Vienna found it necessary to 
stir up the British Lion residing by his representative in that 
capital, with importunate remonstrances, and ought at least 
to obtain a more satisfactory redress than the British Lion seemed 
inclined to exact for Mr. Mather in Florence, although the British 
Lion was represented in the one place by a Chargé d’Aflaires and in 
the other by a full Ambassador. It is true that Lord Westmore- 
land took a tea-service to the Royal Family at Schénbrunn ; but a 
Consul could have conveyed that as well; or even if it had been 
necessary to send a Mandarin of the first order, it by no means 
follows that the British public should be charged with the perma- 
nent residence of that Mandarin after he had performed the only 
species of duty which it appears our Ambassadors are hencefor- 
ward to perform, the interchange of amity. It really isa question 
for the English taxpayers, whether, if we are to have no political 
relations with foreign countries, we have any need there for poli- 
tical ministers; and whether our Ambassadorial staff ought not to 
be disbanded, as a costly surplusage. 

THE BALLOT. 

Tue question of “ the Ballot” is not to be so dashingly dispos« dof as 
Sir James Graham, se jactans amongst his constituents at Carlisle, 
would seem to think, by a powerful “ argument,” or a formidable 
“ instance ”; for, as we have said before, vote by ballut is not a 
principle to be established for evermore, but it is an a rangement, 
depending for its necessity and value upon the circumstances of the 
time and the feelings of the people. With the arguments we are 
all familiar—we can produce them on demand out of our pockets, 
for or against; and the instances lie at our fingers’-ends. We 
know well enough that a thoroughly “ English ” and independent 
constituency does not need the “ Un-English” device of conceal- 
ment; but then, many constituencies candidly ayow that, partly 
through the systematic operations of their landlords and ae 
lords’ agents, partly through the development of the “ uneasy ” 
condition in pecuniary and domestic aflairs, they have ceased to 
possess that downright independence which tradition ascribes to 
them ex-oflicio as Englishmen. These arguments on both sides are 
as well known to us as the right and left hand of Pall Mall, and 
we might go on in that style for and against for a whole day. 

So likewise the instances. It is perfectly true that universal 
sufirage and the ballot have procured for the French, an Emperor 
Stork in licu of a King Log; and it is equally true that in the 
United States, universal suffrage and the ballot have procured for 
the Americans exactly the President suited to their existing opin- 
ions and wishes. It is true also, that in the United States the 
ballot is understood to have sometimes been a cover for fraudulent 
voting, and thus for deforcing the real opinion of a constituency. 
But it is equally true that our most intelligent classes in this 
country find the ballot a practical convenience, as in the elubs. 

We need not enumerate these instances further—we know it 
will get tedious. Both sides of the case lie so ready in the me- 
mory, that you cannot begin to talk about it without reviving an 
annual flock of “ articles” which have appeared for these last 
twenty years. That club instance must have done duty thousands 
upon thousands of times, and it is enough to make a reader lay 
down our paper. 

The fact is, as we have said, that ‘the virtue of the ballot does 
not depend upon any abstract or absolute qualities in itself, but 
upon the state of mind in a people, and upon their social relations. 
The last general election convinced many —— of the inconve- 
nience of open voting, and has very largely added to the number 
of those who support the ballot. In some of the Northern towns, 
the working-classes are sufliciently independent to vote as they 
please, whether their master likes it or not. But even in those towns, 
masters as well as men may be found who would prefer the ballot 
ather than have to undergo the annoyance of canvassing for in- 
either to refuse nor to comply. There 
last election some of the country 
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gentlemen influenced their tenants in favour of a clique doctrine 
whose very Ministers could not carry it out; while those identical 
country gentlemen felt very much ashamed of their intervention, 
and onli gladly have let their dependents do as they please. In 
more than one high Protectionist county the farmers were loud 
in declaring what the ballot would have done for them. Most 
assuredly it would have increased the majority, and as certainly 
it would have saved a great deal of moral humiliation. For it is 
a greater moral humiliation to vote against your own convictions 
than to keep your convictions to yourself. 

It is said, indeed, that the ballot will not insure secrecy, nor 
prevent bribery, since the voter can vote on speculation, with an 
eye to “head-money,” administered in some new fashion. Pos- 
sibly. At all events, however, it would damage the trade in 
bribery, by imparting great incertitude; and it would secure to 
the voter the power of voting as he wished. The most signal in- 
stance of publicity under the ballot which occurs to us is that of 
Massachusetts, where the people going to the = to vote by ballot 
march in bands with flags, proclaiming for whom and what they 
are to vote. Massachusetts is a very intelligent and independent 
constituency, and it no longer finds the ballot necessary; but that 
fact does not prove to us, that when Massachusetts was a smaller 
constituency, and less firm in its ways, it did not find the ballot a 
very great convenience. So it may be with us: when our consti- 
tuencies should become more commensurate with the state, and 
more firm in their ways, we should not need the ballot at all. 
Were we now to add a ballot-law to our statute-book, it would not 

ledge us to prolong the practice when the necessity should have 

ecome obsolete. English legislators do not pass laws like those of 
the Medes and Persians, who must have found their statutes as 
inconvenient as an eternal boot for which they might have been 
measured in childhood, or an inexorable corset fitted to the virgin 
waist of fifteen ; but we pass laws such as we need or desire at the 
resent time, and leave posterity to modify or disuse them. A 
am to take the votes at Parliamentary elections by ballot comes 
exactly within that category. 





PETITION OF NATIVE INDIANS. 

One of the most interesting documents that have come before us is 
a petition to “the British Parliament, from the members of the 
Bombay Association and other native inhabitants of the Bombay 
Presidency, relative to the British-Indian Government.” The sig- 
natures are more than three thousand in number. They are in se- 
veral languages, many of them written in the English character. 
Amongst the three thousand and more there are only three Eng- 
lish names, probably those of half-castes. The English hand- 
writing is in every grade, from the most flowing and elegant hand 
down to the stiff attempt of a learner. The other characters are 
in Guzerati, the commercial language of Bombay, and now the 
vernacular of the Parsees; Mahratti, the indigenous vernacular of 
this part of India; and Persian, in which Mussulman signatures 
are commonly written. We have not counted the relative num- 
bers; but they may be described as lying in masses, or intermin- 
gled, and as very numerous in all the varieties. The most influential 
names amongst the commercial firms of Bombay are to be found 
there, with the signatures also of working men: we recognize the 
Mahomedan judge, as well as a Hindoo who has taken the degree 
of “ M.B.,” and one who styles himself, with the word well written 
in English appended to his Indian name, “engraver.” There is 
an entirely indigenous character in this mass of signatures ; and 
that aspect is confirmed by the local English papers, which, while 
commending the vigour and independence of a self-sustained effort, 
rather object that Europeans have been too rigorously excluded. 
That there are European ideas in the petition is certain; but those 
ideas appear in this document as the fruits of seeds deeply and 
genially implanted in the native mind. 

The petition is not a long one, though it is full of matter. It is 
not querulous, in the old Indian’s style, nor rhetorical, nor elo- 
quent against “ grievances” or “oppression ”; but it is remarkable 
for dealing with imperfections in the existing state of Anglo-In- 
dian government in a plain matter-of-fact style, and for offering 
— suggestions rather to illustrate principles than to enforce 

ogmatic demands. Nothing could be more sensible. The peti- 
tion asks for some few concessions which have been sought be- 
fore; such, for example, as a larger share of official employment 
for the natives, better means of promoting transit within the Pre- 
sideney, and larger means for education. But these demands are 
now made far less than they have been before in the spirit of com- 
plaint, with much plainer reasons, and with very modest sugges- 
tions. It is shown, in few words, that “the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice” is filled with youths who are educated in England, very im- 
perfeetly for their Indian duties, and then promoted by seniority, 
while practically almost without check for indifferent conduct. 
On the other hand, the 87th section of the Act of Parliament 4th 
and 5th William LV. cap. 85, which declares that native-born sub- 
jects shall not be disqualified from office by reason of religion, 
birth, descent, or colour, has remained q dead letter. The post- 
office is an example of misconstruction. The postmasters of the 
Presidency, remaining in office for a short term, and drawing from 
2000/. to 3000/. a year salary, have not done the work so well as 
a duly-qualified person from England permanently intrusted with 
the post might have done it. The practical vom however, has 
been performed by a deputy, drawing the comparatively moderate 
sum of 700/. a year. Meanwhile, the natives where they have 
been employed have performed their trust with ability and ho- 
nesty. Itis not denied that roads have been made; but the fact 








remains, that provisions sent to starving districts have been con- 
sumed on the tedious journey, and that lands still lie waste for 
want of those roads which in New Brunswick have been seen to 
be so directly the paths to settlement; and the petition asks for 
the modest allowance of 5 per cent out of the land-revenue towards 
making the roads in districts whence the revenue is drawn. Again, 
it is remarked, with much justice, that the education-grant of 
12,500/. is very inadequate for a Presidency containing 10,000,000 
souls, and yielding a net land-revenue of 1,028,285/. We do not 
mention these demands in the petition as claims the merit of which 
is absolutely settled ; but we do say that, both in nature and 
manner, they are creditable to those from whom they emanate. 

The most important part of the petition, however, relates to the 
form of government; confounded as the administration is between 
the Directory of the Company in Leadenhall Street, the Board of 
Control in Westminster, the Lighty-contralised Government at the 
head-quarters of the Governor-General, and a transitory alien Go- 
vernment for each Presidency. These anomalies, well known to 
all of us, are pointed out in plain language; and the petition 
suggests as an improvement, a Board of Council directly respon- 
sible to Parliament, in London, with a President appointed by the 
Crown; a more localized and less secret Government in the Pre- 
sidencies, with a share of administration for the natives. The pe- 
titioners point to high European authorities in support of these re- 
quests; such as Lord Glenelg, Lord Elphinstone, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, and others. But even more than these modest and definite 
— do we appreciate the excellent sense of the second pa- 
ragraph— 

e Seer petitioners are fully sensible of, and are glad to acknowledge, the 
many blessings they enjoy under the British rule; but these a se 
to the British character, rather than to the plan of government which it has 
hitherto been deemed expedient to provide for India, and which, being the 
result of circumstances and not of design, is but little suited to the present 
state of the country and to the fair demands of the people of India.” 

Striking as this document is in its origin and nature, it ought to 
cause us pride rather than surprise. Although our government 
has not been constructed with entire wisdom, it has, almost in spite 
of itself, diffused English ideas amongst the population; and here 
are the fruits. When the natives of the Bombay Presidency ask 
us for participation in a more English form of government, they 
are confessing how greatly they have benefited by English admi- 
nistration, as they are proving how capable they are of carrying 
out its benefits. The fact reminds us that we ane altered the 
state of India without proportionately altering the manner of 
treating India. It may be true that the town of Bombay presents 
a high example of civilization and intelligence as compared with 
the rest of India; but if we admit that fact, the consequent limita- 
tion amounts to this, that the town of Bombay, with its more ad- 
vanced dependencies, is an excellent place to begin a more English 
method of administration. 

Undoubtedly, the advance of that city has been enormous since 
it was ceded to England in the days of Charles the Second. The 
400,000 persons who have been drawn to people an island ten 
miles — and less than three broad, by the advantages of com- 
merce and by the attractions of a just and beneficial rule, under 
which life and property are safe, no longer remain in the condition of 
that barbaric and alien race for which the first ideas of govern- 
ment suggested themselves to the English mind. The population 
is drawn from many roots—Hindoo, Arabian, Persian, Abyssinian, 
Portuguese, British, and Hdlf-caste ; with many faiths tra- 
ditionally transmitted—the many-sect Hindoo religion, the 
Parsee, the Mussulman, and the Christian. This mixed popu- 
lation has not lived so long under British rule—has not acquired 
such immense wealth under British laws—has not availed itself for 
so many years of British intelligence, and of the British printing- 
press, now imported into its vernacular tongue—has not, in short, 
been European for so many generations—without acquiring an 
European sense of right and of self-reliance. It has shown that it 
can appreciate the rights that it acquires. Since the cessation of 
the Company’s commercial monopoly, twenty years ago, the trade 
and population of Bombay have largely increased ; and the very 
gift of English titles, like that of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, marks, 
by the imperial autograph, the social elevation to which the native 
society has risen. Much of what we say respecting Bombay ma 
be extended to Calcutta and Madras; but we are now dealing with 
an effort of the people in Bombay itself and its dependencies ; and 
we confine ourselves to the interesting document which has chal- 
lenged our attention. 

Nothing could more remarkably illustrate the progress of the po- 
pulation towards English ideas, than two facts connected with this 
petition. The natives in Bombay are watching the period to which 
the discussion on what is termed the Charter of the East Indian 
Company shall give an opportunity for mooting the subject pro- 
fitably ; and they act accordingly. They held a public meeting on 
the 26th of August last, which was, with very few exceptions, at- 
tended by the leading native inhabitants of all castes and races. 
The proceedings were conducted in Guzerati, the commercial 
language of Bombay ; and a permanent association, called the Bom- 
bay Association, was formed. Thus, the Parsees and other na- 
tives of Bombay are emulating London or Manchester in their 
plans of conjoint action. 

The other fact consists in a mass of names amongst the sig- 
natures appended to the petition in the city of Poonah and its 
neighbourhood. This large city in the interior, eighty miles from 
Bombay, was the seat of the Government of the Peishwa, the ac- 
tual head of the Mahratta state, empire, or confederacy, whom we 
subdued in 1817, The very different principles of our rule, and 
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exigencies of our Indian policy, reduced the quasi-feudal no- 
of tat empire, the semi-independent members of that con- 
federacy, to a condition inactive and undistinguished. They now 
live chiefly at Poonah ; and this is their first — to exercise the 
right of petition,—the most primitive and simple of those con- 
rigMtional rights which they are gaining in exchange for the 
animating usages and the dearly-prized power of their native 
- our view, this petition suggests at least three important 
rinciples, which should be kept in sight at the next revision of 
the Charter. One is, that the veil of secrecy, now thrown over 
matters of right as well as policy, should be disused so far as relates 
to matters of right. The second is, that an opening should be made 
through which the natives might win their admissicn to a participa- 
tion in self-government, as they acquire the capacity for exercising it. 
Thirdly, that in the actual state of India and of our relation to it, 
the subject of Indian government ought not to be locked up for 
twenty years irrevocably, but ought to be open to revision by Par- 
liament as occasion may require. It would be a lamentable mis- 
take to suppose that a movement like this can be disposed of by 








being “put down” or put off: it is not an isolated act, but a sign | 


of things existing in the condition and intelligence of the native 
pulation, which cannot safely be slighted by our Government. 
Yor would it be a less mistake to suppose that to grant the claim 
of this petition in substance would be a “concession” to the na- 
tives at the expense of the British: on the contrary, it would be 
a positive gain to the British, since it would commence, in a more 
thorough style than we have yet attempted, the work of identify- 
ing the natives, their affections and progress, with English insti- 
tutions; thus recruiting the alien civil force by which we hold 
the country, with a far more numerous militia of attached volun- 
teers. 


OBSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUSINESS AT THE CAPE. 
In the complicated machinery of our own political system, where 
so much is done by routine and the momentum of mere magnitude, 
we are apt to forget that political privileges for some of our dis- 
tant dependencies may involve practical considerations in the busi- 
ness of daily life. When the Cape people ask for a constitution, 
we confound them with our own unfranchiscd classes, who claim 
political power as a solace to their pride or as a means to ulterior 
social changes. But iv the Cape colony, the want of local powers 
seriously obstructs the colonists in their everyday business, com- 
mercial and domestic. A trustworthy correspondent, who resided 
long in the country and lately returned to England, gives us some 
striking instances. 

“ A breakwater in Table Bay is greatly needed. Owing to the shallowness 
of the water near the shore, large vessels have to lie off about a quarter of a 
mile from the beach, and all landing and shipping of cargo, coals, and pro- 
visions, must be done by boats. A high wind, which sometimes lasts two or 
three days, has the effect of completely cutting off all communication be- 
tween ship and shore. Of course, the inconvenience and expense to the ship- 
ping and the injury to the commerce of the port from this cause are very 
great. A breakwater, with a landing-jetty, at which vessels could load and 
unload in safety, might be constructed for about 300,000/. The work would 
be undertaken at once, either by the Cape Town municipality or by a joint- 
stock company, if there were a Colonial Parliament empowered to authorize 
it. Similar works would also be constructed at Port Elizabeth, in Algoa 
Bay, where they are much needed. 

* A railway from Cape Town to the principal corn and fruit-growing dis- 
tricts of the colony would also be immediately undertaken if there were a 
competent Legislature in existence to charter a company and give the requi- 
site powers. A plan of the line, which would be about seventy-two miles 
long, (including branches,) has been laid before the eminent engineers Fox, 
Henderson, and Co.; who have undertaken to complete it in eighteen 
months, with the requisite engines, stations, &c., for 500,0007. As one ter- 
minus of the road would be, as a Colonial journal has remarked, in a sea- 
port-town, having a population of thirty thousand souls, and exporting every 

ear merchandise of the value of 400,000/., chiefly in wool, wine, hides, 
ruits, and similar produce, there would be no doubt of the railway being a 
profitable undertaking, as well as a great advantage to the colony. Were a 
charter granted, the requisite funds would be supplied at once. At present 
nothing can be done. 

“ The colonists are desirous of carrying an electric telegraph from Cape 
Town to Graham’s Town, and thence through the Orange River Sovereignty 
to Natal. The cost, at 30/. a mile, would be about 40,000/. or 50,000/. The 
advantages both commercial and political would be very great. This work 
also will be undertaken as soon as there is a Colonial Parliament to au- 
thorize it. 

“A more important undertaking than any of these is now in contempla- 
tion. It has been till lately believed that the geological formation of South 
Africa precluded the supposition that coal would be found to exist in the co- 
lony. The recent surveys of a Colonial geologist, Mr. Bain, have proved 
that this opinion was incorrect. Sir Roderick Murchison has been the first 
to draw public attention to this fact, and the probable inferences from it 
In his fer last year, (as President,) at the anniversary of the Geographical 
Society, speaking of this subject, he said—“‘ The primeval strata, occupying 
the higher grounds, of which Table Mountain is an example, and dipping 
inland from all sides, are overlaid by carboniferous strata, in which, if no 
good coal has yet been found, it is clear that its true place has been ascer- 
tained; and as Mr. Bain has detected many species of fossil plants of that 
age, we may still find the mineral pabulum for the steamers which frequent 
those coasts.” Acting on this suggestion, Mr. Bain, with another surveyor, 
made a careful examination of the country near Cape Town; and in Sep- 
tember last they announced, in an official report to the Colonial Government 
that a basin comprising about a hundred square miles existed about twenty 
miles from that port, in which there was reason to believe that coal would 
be found; and they offer to point out a place at which they recommend that 
boring should be commenced. But it is not probable that anything will be 
done, as the local Government is naturally not disposed to go to any consi- 
derable expense without the sanction of an elective Legislature. 

“There is a great want of a Colonial University, such as has been recently 
established in New South Wales. At present, the son of a poor colonist can- 

not enter any learned profession, on account of the expense of a voyage to 
and long residence in Europe. The consequence is, a lack of well-qualified 
professional men in the interior districts. This want is more particularly 
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felt in the settlements of the Orange River Sovereignty and of the independ- 
ent emigrant Boers beyond the Vaal river. The latter have built several 
ehurches, and have entreated the Synod of the colony to send them ministers, 
offering good stipends (200/. and upwards) for their support. The Synod, 
unfortunately, have not even clergymen enough to supply the pulpits of the 
colony. The result is, that it has been necessary to send to Holland for 
ministers for the churches of the Trans-Vaal emigrants. This result was 
unavoidable, but it ison one account to be regretted. Ministers born and 
educated in the colony would have carried to those interior settlements colo- 
nial sympathies and connexions, and their influence would have aided in gra- 
dually bringing about, at some future day, a peaceable reunion of the emi- 
grant communities with the British cattiomente of the Sovereignty, Natal, 
and the Cape. A Colonial Legislature would establish the required University 
on a liberal footing, and, of course, without giving predominance to any re- 
ligious sect.” 





SHEFFIELD MONUMENTS. 

“ A MONUMENT more lasting than brass” is what the poet desires; 
but Sheffield, while proposing to erect a monument for one of its 
few poets, seems to consider brass superfluously durable. Sheffield 
has resolved to have a monument of the Anti-Corn-law Rhymer, 
| Ebenezer Elliott, the poet-laureate of the great Manchester move- 

ment. The Yorkshire town, indeed, was not alone in the desire to 
commemorate his services to the mercantile community, and an 
impulse to the same end has been felt by many who remember how 
his rough and vigorous verse carried conviction to minds which 
were not so well adapted to be reached by the “unadorned elo- 
quence” of Cobden, or by the naked statistics of J. B. Smith, 
So there is to be a statue of Ebenezer Elliott in his native town. 

But although it is thought that there should be a statue, there 
arises a difficulty when it comes to be considered what shall be the 
material. Enthusiasm burns for a monument, but hesitates when 
it is asked to pay; and as the enthusiasm does not reach to the 
height of 500/. in the whole aggregate, it is proposed to fob off the 
manes of Elliott with a makeshift. The statue is to be in stone; a 
material not to be despised while it lasts, but in our damp climate 
and amidst our eam population stone does not prove to be in- 
vulnerable. The statue may look well enough when it is first 
raised upon its pedestal; but rain falls in Sheffield, and there are 
naughty boys, and there are pebbles lying temptingly loose about 
the street. Venus, says the poet, would not be fascinating if she 
were bald ; and the most majestic of heroes will fail to enforce re- 
spect upon the beholders should he be noseless. 

There seems a chance, then, that the monument to commemorate 
Ebenezer Elliott’s services on behalf of trade may commemorate 
also the meanness of those who feel bound to acknowledge his ser- 
vices. It is to be observed that when a town erects a monument 
to a great man, it does not always confer the honour upon him, 
since he probably has reared his monument in his living actions ; 
but it commemorates its own share in his honour. The proposed 
monument would be erected not more for the sake of Elliott than 
for the sake of Sheffield itself, which desires to proclaim “ Elliott 
was our poet.” This is the more worth doing well, since Sheffield 
as yet possesses no monument at all. It would be a pity to 
make a botch of its first public work; especially would it a 
pity for metal-working Sheffield to declare itself unable to supply 
a statue in metal. Sheffield plate would be better than stone ; for 
although it will rust it will not break, and it might be painted to 
protect it from corrosion. It would be a makeshift, and not credit- 
able as a material for art; but it would be proof against the argu- 
mentum ad nasum. Bronze, however, would be best of all. 


THE RAILWAY COLLISION AT OXFORD. 

WE have heard a report that the collision at Oxford has made a 
deep impression even upon the mind of railway-directors, by its 
terrible incidents and great mortality. For some time we have 
abstained from fatiguing our readers with an analytical notice of 
every serious accident and its causes, because other powerful jour- 
' nals have taken up that duty; and in this case we would fix at- 
| tention upon the master-cause. 

There were several concurrent causes: imperfect construction of 
| the permanent work, part of a tunnel having fallen; irregularity 
and crowding in the despatch of trains, a coal-train being an in- 
terloper on the single line within the time of the passenger-train ; 
and the want of means for communicating between the guard, who 
is reputed captain of a train, and the driver. 

Some question arose as to the confusion occasioned by signals at 
the swing-bridge, which were intended to have a particular purport 
as to the state of the bridge, but did not differ from the general 
signals, and were evidently liable to a general interpretation of 
“danger” or only “caution.” That is a bad arrangement; but it 
does not appear to have operated on the accident either way. 

Nor would the other causes have taken effect without the master- 
cause—imperfect discipline. The caution not to move forward 
until the coal-train should have cleared the line was given to the 
guard and driver, and not even to them alone ; implying a scattered 
responsibility. The moving of the driver on seeing that a light, 
which he mistook for that of the coal-train, had entered a siding, 
is not mentioned as an unusual slight of the order from the guard, 
without which he ought not to have stirred. In this case, if 
the guard had awaited for a report of the line’s being clear, from 
the station-master—if the driver had awaited the order to go on, 
from the guard—and if each had been accustomed to act only on a 
command from his superior, under fear of punishment for breach 
of orders—there would have been no collision. As we have re- 
peatedly urged, a military style of discipline is the thing wanted ; 
and we now hail the accession of the Zimes to the enforcement of 

















that truth. 
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BOOKS. 


RANKE’S FRANCE." 
Tue events and characters of French history may be read in many 
authors of very varying merit; a philosophical history of the 
country—a work which should account for national peculiari- 
ties—has yet to be written. Distinguished in arts, arms, and lite- 
rature, unrivalled till their egregious failures during the last half- 
century as leaders of opinion, the history of Frenchmen from the 
final expulsion of the English has been one continuous scene of an- 
archy or despotism, of splendid levity or cruel bloodshed. In point 
of race, they are not more mixed and not more pure than the Eng- 
lish or the Spaniards ; in their political and municipal institutions, 
they seem to have had the same foundations as England to pro- 
ceed upon; they have rarely been deticient in great men, whether 
captains, ministers, or jurists, or in patriots disposed to sacrifice 
their lives for France. Yet they have never attained to any practical 
freedom, scarcely to a constitutional idea. The closest approach 
they ever made to either was during the late Republic; but in that 
case the national failing enabled unscrupulous cunning aided by 





unscrupulous force to stop the experiment before it had been fairly | : 
| of vital power. 


tried. 

Amid his efforts to show that the English constitution was not 
inherited from Saxon times, Hume is constrained to admit, that 
however practice might differ at different periods, the will of the 
King was never absolute in England. In France it was just the 
reverse in theory, and whenever the Monarque had power, in prac- 
tice. He could constitutionally compel the Parliament to register 
anything; all he had to do was to attend in person. The acts of 


| The point of view is also too professional as it were. 


the States-General were of course invalid without his consent; but | 


after he had consented, he could, or at least he did, abrogate | 


them by a stroke of his pen. This idea of absolute power in the 
executive seems rooted in the French mind. During the Revolution 
of 1789, the forms only were Republican; the government was 
more despotic than ever. Under the Empire, there was hardly the 
form of a constitution ; and when the Restoration had given France 
a charter and a constitutional King, the distinguishing character- 
istic of this form of government was so little understood, that Louis 
the Eighteenth very soon took upon himself to order an entire 


change in the constituency of France, without any other result | 


than the excitement of the parties who lost or gained members by 
the change. 

“ The child is father of the man.” It is an egregious mistake to 
suppose that the bloody scenes of the Revolution were without ex- 
—. The wholesale murder of the Knights Templars in France, 
and France alone—the brutalities of the Jacquerie, the bloody 
quarrels between individuals during the early times of the house of 
Valois—the gloating triumph of the Parisian populace over Pro- 
testant victims—the massacre of St. Bartholomew—the villanies 





and he brings to his task philosophy and original research. His 
narrative is sometimes too allusive, and there is probably too 
much of disquisition mingled with it for a narrative history, 
The 
characters and motives of men are regarded too much from 
the established historical and Continental-minister idea, without 
much reference to man or morals. Of course, such an atrocity as 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew—or such treason as that of 
Guise, who sold himself to Spain while pretending patriotism—is 
remarked upon, but somewhat phlegmatically. The work, how- 
ever, is by far the best summary of French history that we have ; 
and if Ranke does not go to the foundations of the national cha- 
racter, he marks with critical discrimination the essential qualities 
of men and events. There is also much of the real in his narra- 
tive; his persons are men and women, not mere abstractions. 

The character of Francis the First has suffered of late years, 
perhaps from some writers having fixed their attention too exclu- 
sively upon the lower traits of his personal conduct, and from 
others not having sufliciently considered the circumstances and 
opinions of the age. Ranke takes the older and more favourable 
view, in an elaborate portrait, of fullness and nice discrimination. 

“ Francis 1. impressed the beholder with the idea of a handsome man full 
Ilis appearance was so remarkable, that it threw all around 
him into the shade : his figure was tall, with a broad breast and shoulders, 
and long flowing brown hair ; his complexion was ruddy ; and, although his 
countenance might have been deficient in a certain refinement of expression, 
everything about him breathed of manhood, enjoyment of life, and a con- 
sciousness of his princely position. 

** As yet the Kings had no settled residence, but whiist they passed con- 
tinually from place to place throughout the kingdom they were surrounded 
by a numerous and splendid court. The nobility, who regarded the King as 
their peculiar chief, considered it their duty, as well as their privilege, to 
follow him as long as their circumstances permitted ; but the other classes, 
also, as well as persons in various occupations, formed part of his suite. In 
times of peace the number of horses required by the court and its followers 
was usually six thousand ; on occasions of a general gathering they amounted 
to double that number, and sometimes to three times as many. All eyes 
were directed towards the King, upon whose opinion and favour each felt 
dependent even in his private affairs, especially when he had it in his per- 
sonal power to distribute so many favours. 

‘* The Court was an association of all that was famous, splendid, and as- 
piring in the nation : it was always changing, and yet ever the same. 

“ Francis I. took care that the Court should not be deficient in the com- 
pany of ladies, without whose presence it would have appeared to him like a 
meadow without flowers : and this was a motive to him to bestow particular 
care upon his outward appearance. When among them he took pleasure in 


| his gold-embroidered doublet, through the slashes of which the finest linen 


| for he was desirous of making a personal impression. 


of the Leaguers and the Frondeurs, and the cruelties of the Pro- | 


testant dragonnades of Louis the Fourteenth—differ nothing in 


spirit from the crimes of the Reign of Terror, and in some cases | sp te 
| most cdexterous. 


not at all in atrocity or in the number of the victims. 

To attempt to trace the natural peculiarities of France to their 
origin—to estimate the influence of blood, for the Celts and Franks 
were neither of them solid peoples—of foreign circumstances, as 
the English territory and the English wars—of the great and al- 
most sovereign fiefs—of the social condition of the people, the 
tenure of land, the exemption of the clergy and nobles from direct 
taxation—of the effect of opinion, as the views of priestly legists 
on the kingly power, and numerous other causes—is still a work 
to be Be wal From the penetrating spirit in seizing the es- 
sential characteristics of an «ra which Ranke has frequently 
displayed, we hoped that he was about to undertake an exposi- 
tion of French history in its essence. Such does not seem to 
have been his object. The work contains a summary review of 
the earlier pa. and a regular narrative from the accession 
of Francis the First to the final settlement of Henry the Fourth 
upon the throne by his entrance into Paris, after his renuncia- 
tion of Protestantism and reception into the Roman Church 
And the period is one of great importance in the French monarchy 
since the kingdom can hardly be considered as thoroughly nani 
dated very long before the time of Francis, and the first civil wars 
terminated with the real accession of Henry the Fourth. The au- 
thority of the crown, though thoroughly established in the hands 
of an able and warlike prince, was still liable in feeble hands to 
great opposition from the almost independent power of the provin- 
cial governors, the influence and following of the great seigneurs, 
and the warlike character of the French gentry. The country was 
never safe from anarchy under a Regency or a Monarch of weak 
character, till Richelieu broke the power of the nobility by the 
scaffold, and Louis the Fourteenth destroyed it. Such, too, would 
seem to be the idea of Ranke respecting the epoch of “ Civil Wars 
and Monarchy in France”; for his work is evidently incomplete : 
we see no indication of how much farther it is to be carried. 

The period over which the history extgnds has been handled of 
late years by English writers in many volumes. It needs hardly 
be said that Ranke’s History is a very different affair from the 
Memoirs alluded to. He travels over a longer time in one quarter 
of the space. He keeps the private subordinate to the public 
character of the actors; he disregards the scandalous chronicle; 
he passes by the details of courtly ceremonies or entertainments ; 

* Civil, Wars and Monarchy in France, in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; 
a History of France, principally during that period. By Leopold Ranke, Author of 


** A History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” Translated 
by M. A. Garvey. In two volumes, Published by Bentley. 





was Visible, and in his richly embroidered cloak adorned with golden tassels ; 
All may not be true 
which is told of his sensuality ; it is narrated at least in a manner not to be 
relied on. But we know enough to justify us in saying that he did not re- 
spect the limits of either chastity or morals, and set an evil example to both 
his contemporaries and posterity. 

“ He lived and delighted in those bodily exercises which the renewed idea 
of chivalry enjoined asa duty. He was accustomed to practise the knightly 
sport of arms in the burning heat of the sun, and sought out by preference 
the most vigorous opponent with whom to measure himself; he has been 
known to break his lance sixty times in one day. As he was the handsomest 
man in the company, he had also the ambition to appear the strongest and 
Once, when at Amboise, he caused a wild boar, four years 
old, to be driven from the forest into the court-yard of the castle, in order that 
the company that attended him might witness the ferocity of the beast ; the 
boar, however, burst through a door which had not been well secured, and 
rushed into the castle. ‘The company fled in all directions ; but the King 
advanced towards the raging brute, and with great force and skill inflicted 
upon him a deep wound, of which he bled to death in the court-yard in a 
few moments. He would not suffer any one else to undertake the dangerous 
adventure. He gave himself up passionately to the pleasures of the chase, 
and whilst thus engaged was more than once in danger of his life ; on one 
oceasion a stag hurled him from the saddle by a thrust of his antlers ; but 
such accidents made no impression upon him. He never troubled himself 
about wind or weather, and no hovel was too miserable to furnish bim with 
a harbour for the night. As he grew older and more corpulent, he used to 
ride to the chase upon a mule. A Venetian Ambassador, on one occasion, re- 
monstrated with him for having gone to hunt in severely cold weather, when 
his health was not quite perfect. ‘On my word,’ answered the King, ‘it has 
made me well again.’ ° ° - 

“‘ When we consider the manner in which the government was carried on 
by so able a man, we must not infer, from some occasional outbreaks of self- 
will, that he believed men would obey him blindly; we know, on the con- 
trary, that he did not despise even the smaller expedients of government. 
As his daughter-in-law, Catharine de’ Medici related afterwards, he took 
pains to inform himself concerning the character of the men who possessed 
any peculiar influence in the different provinces, not only amongst the no- 
bility and clergy, but also in the towns and amongst the people; these he 
power. F to make his friends, by bestowing on them places in the army, in the 
administrative department of the law, and in the finance department, or by 
favouring them in some other manner. By means of their intluence, he sup- 
pressed every movement adverse to his wishes. 

‘Te knew the greatest part of the nobility in the kingdom personally; 
he accounted himself as belonging to their class, and was accustomed to 
pledge his word as a gentleman; in all his intercourse with them he treated 
them as friends. In cases of sudden death, especially when it might have 
happened that a young man fell in battle, the King lost no time in visiting 
the father, and showing his sympathy and condolence. 

“When Rochelle, after its risimg against the extension of the duty upon 
salt, had been once more subdued to obedience, he told the inhabitants that 
he would be perfectly justified if he were to punish them in their persons 
and property; but that he coveted only the hearts of his subjects, and their 
punishment should consist in the remembrance of their evil actions, which 
would weigh the heavier when they considered that, at the time of their 
rebellion, he was actually engaged in the defence of the kingdom. ‘Ring 
all your bells,’ said he, ‘for you are forgiven,’ and gave them back the keys 
of the city-gates and the ordnance of the walls. At an entertainment which 
they prepared for him he accepted refreshment from them, to the astonish- 
ment of his attendants, for such was not then the custom. There is no 
doubt that whilst exhibiting this moderation he had his eye upon his an- 
tagonist, who at the same time was directing fearful executions at Ghent, 
whilst /e, on the contrary, sought honour in the fact that under him no 
blood had been shed on account of civic disturbances.” 
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Literature is not neglected by Ranke; and the reader will be 
surprised to see some of the political ideas as to the authority of 
kings and the nature of government broached in those early times 
a the partisans of faction, however, and for factious not 
philosophic objects. This is a picture of Rabelais. 

«“ Whoever desires to understand the ideas and opinions of those times 
Henry the Second’s] fully, must read Rabelais. In the picture of licen- 
¢ e full of repulsive nudities, which he unfolds, lies concealed a pro- 
found seriousness. Rabelais is one of the few masters of satire who has de- 
picted the failings of a whole epoch in great and truthful outlines. He cites 
the errors of all classes before the tribunal of sound human understanding,—the 
extravagance of the chiefs of the land, permitted by over-indulge nt kings; the 
disorders of the capital, which the King, to the astonishment of strangers, 
did not better suppress by the administration of justice; the abuses of jus- 
tice itself—its forms confusing and entangling the causes—its multiplied do- 
cuments in the process—and at last its decisions arrived at as if by the 
chances of the dice ; the grinding of the revenue-chamber, whic h knew how 
to draw its drink-money from all that came before it. ITlow little do they 
know him who think that his allusions are chietly directed to the trifling 
occurrences Which took place at court, or to insignificant personages. The 
manifold grievances and anxieties of the nation, which did not yet venture to 
show themselves openly, appear in the ingenious funcy-pieces of the — 
in the fool’s-cap. His most important aim, however, is the state of religious 
affairs. The adventurous and gigantic heroes, in whose education the change 
of times is represented, share the convictions of the Protestants: they will 
no longer endure the false prophets, and, in gratitude for their victory, sim- 
ply cause the true gospel to be preached. In accordance with the disposi- 
tions of the age, he mocks in the bitterest manner the hypocritical monks 
who mark their abodes by disgusting debauchery. But the satirist leads us 
still deeper into the secrets of the clerical condition. He depicts the Golden 
Book of the Decretals, with its marvellous power of conferring happiness 
upon the faithful, and of destroying the unbelievers; the prisons in which 
the new heretics were pining, and the punishments they endured; until at 
last we see the monster itself, from which all these torments proceed—at the 
same time a ravening wolf and a fawning dog, whose paws are full of blood, 
its claws like the claws of a harpy, and above its lair the image of injustice. 
There is something sublime in the terrific grotesques of this description. 

“ Whilst such opinions and notions prevailed in the nation, and forced 
their way into its literature, we cannot wonder that the number of Protest- 
ants continued to increase constantly.” 

As is usual with Ranke, he has been able to consult unpublished 
documents in different collections, which throw a clearer light 
upon many events: but his wide and critical perusal of printed 
authorities gives as much novelty to his opinions as any new facts 
he has discovered. 
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SIMPSON’S PARIS AFTER WATERLOO.* 
IMMEDIATELY after the baitle of Waterloo Mr. Simpson visited 
Flanders and the field of victory, subsequently proceeding to 
Paris. Of the battle he published a pithy, vigorous, and interest- 
ing account, which ran through many editions when the event was 
fresh in men’s minds. He has now sent forth a tenth edition of 
the Visit, with revisions and additional matter; to which he has 
added, for the first time, the narrative of his sojourn in Paris. 

There is always interest in a great battle; and as Waterloo is 
the nearest to us in point of time, its interest is naturally the 
greater, independently of its intrinsic character and importance. 
Numerous as are the accounts of it that have been published, Mr. 
Simpson’s description may still be read with pleasure from its fresh- 
ness: it has the life of vegetation newly gathered, smacking of 
reality, little of books. In the account of the battle and subse- 
quently, he brings out what he calls the “ ruffianism” of the In- 
perial army,—the hardened selfishness of unscrupulous warfare su- 
perinduced upon natural ferocity, which aggravated the inevitable 
evils of war upon the countries Bonaparte invaded. There is a 
double attraction in the sojourn at Paris,—the sketch of its fetes 
and festivities in 1816, with glimpses of the state of public feeling ; 
the picture of the city, and French manners, as they were then 
compared with what they are now; indicating a decided advance 
in favour of the present day, both as regards manners and material 
conveniences. Mr. Simpson describes the coarseness left by the 
Revolution as great, and the bearing of the Napoleonic officers as 
generally intolerable. 

The tourist had many friends and acquaintances in the British 
army, and saw a good deal of military life, as well as civil. One 
of the parties at which he was present was the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s grand ball, in company with Scott and compatriots. 

“ Amidst a splendid display of scarlet, mingled with rich foreign uniforms, 
was a profusion of the uniform of Austria; which, being white, gives its 
wearers, to a British eye, the appearance of the musicians of a band. Dia- 
monds blazed, and stars, crosses, and ribands, were seen in every direction. 
* Son Altesse le Prince de Benevento’ was announced ; and for the first time 
I saw, close to me, the celebrated Talleyrand. The wily politician’s appear- 
ance surprised us all, It did not indicate that superior talent and vigour 
which had politically survived repeated revolutions, and warned Napoleon 
himself of the commencement of the downward movement which hurried 
him to his fate. All seemed old-beau-like about him,—a powdered, old- 
fashioned gentleman, something younger but much resembling Lord Ogilby 
in the play, and as unfit apparently to govern the diplomacy of Europe, But 
we did not allow his countenance to go unscrutinized; and we saw, or 
thought we saw, in its very calm and mildness, the — tranquillity of 
the prince of diplomatists. The Duke of Otranto, Fouché, soon followed ; 
and we beheld the minister of police, the mover of the most tremendous 
engine of tyranny known to modern times. He looked the office well, and 
it was very exciting to see, almost to touch, a man whose name had exer- 
cised a sway of terror not exceeded by Napoleon’s own. A bustling cortége 
of officers and aides-de-camp, with a veteran at their head, were explained 
by the announcement, ‘Son Altesse Sérénissime le Prince Blucher.’ On 
his entry there was a rush to gaze upon him, and a strong feeling experienced 
when the Duke of Wellington met him half-way down the saloon, with a 
hearty shake of both hands. Walter Scott was, I remember, moved to tears, 
and said to me, ‘Look at that—a few weeks ago those two men delivered 
Europe!’ The spectacle, by the way, seemed to make an unusually deep im- 

* Paris after Waterloo. Notes taken at the time and hitherto unpublished, in- 
cluding a revised edition—the tenth—of A Visit to Flanders and the Field. By 
James Simpson, Esq., Advocate, Author of ** The Philosophy of Education,” Xc. 
Published by Blackwood and Sons, 











pression upon this talented person. Wonder and veneration sat upon his 
countenance during the whole of the evening, to the marked diminution of 
its usual intelligent expression; and he appeared like a man engrossed by 
mastering feelings, as was the Frenchman, who, overpowered by the beauties 
of Loch Katrine, when asked what he thought, answered, ‘1 do not think— 
I only feel.’ Qur common Edinburgh friends remarked his extraordinary 
aspect.” 

Besides public events and public opinion, Mr. Simpson devoted 
some of his attention to the Louvre, then in its state of glory, and 
to the theatres, of which he gives a critical account. The main 
interest of the sojourn at Paris, however, is to be found in its in- 
dication of the French national character; his portraiture of which 
is by no means complimentary. 

Since Mr. Simpson looked on the fresh grave-field of Waterloo, 
or enjoyed the splendours of Paris, nearly forty years have 
elapsed, and he has employed a part of the interval in advocating 
the cause of social improvement; but, though a hater of war and 
its inevitable miseries, he knows well enough that those who want 
peace must, in the present state of the world, be content to pay for 
it. This feeling, indeed, has induced him to publish the present 
volume, to show the evils of war, the importance of being pre- 
pared for it, and how our fathers waged it. The following remarks 
are taken from “ Reflections in 1852” on Waterloo, a sequel to 
* Teflections in 1815.” 

* Paradoxical as it may appear, it is not unreasonable to thank Waterloo 
for the marked change, observable throughout Europe, from the belligerent 
to the peaceful spirit. The people, in all the countries, are deeply interested 
to avoid war, and would make great sacrifices to avert it. The standing ar- 
mies—and it is one of their most pestilent characteristics—desire war, be- 
cause they thrive in it ; utterly regardless of the incalculable suffering it 
brings in its train. It seemed as if the horrors of that battle only were 
wanted to crown the climax of thousands of battles in which man has torn 
his brother to pieces, without even Cain’s provocation. The moon of Water- 
loo shone cold on a field deluged with human blood, on which lay, in ranks 
and heaps, thousands of human beings, writhing in agony, dying and dead, 
who not only had not quarrelled, but were unknown to each other when they 
met. A single life, especially by the individual who, like Iphigenia, was 
selected for the sacrifice, would be esteemed a high price for some great na- 
tional good ; but what shall be said of many thousands butchered in one 
field, for no end which reason or justice can countenance for a moment ? An 
aggressive band of ruftians and robbers, who had spread desolation over the 
whole path of their unhallowed march, rushed into that field, led on by 
the most unmitigated incarnation of evil that has scourged the modern 
world, What is a solitary murder, to what they designed and perpetrated ? 


| Yet one ofthese will fill our journal columns for a month. How coolly we talk 


of going to war! Going to murder should be the term—and thousands, nay 
millions, of men. Nevertheless, there is a —_ who, it seems, will not be 
happy till they have ‘wiped out Waterloo.” Amiable people! A benevo- 
lent stranger would conclude that, by some detersive application of Lethe’s 
waters, they wish to blot the fearful remembrance from the page of history. 
Innocent stranger! They wish to fight Waterloo over again, with all its 
unspeakable horrors—and for what? To heal the soreness of a contempti- 
ble self-conceit, in men who were not born when it was fought, and do not 
in reason share one shade of its disgrace, more than of Poictiers, Agincourt, 
or Cressy, or than Englishmen of the present day do of the recapture of Ca- 
lais. But it is unjust to impute this exquisite folly, as well as depravity, to 
the French people generally. To wipe out Waterloo is the cry of the military 
ruffianism of France, echoed by vain, heartless, brainless Parisians; who do 
not mean, however, to be forthcoming from their cafés and their operas on 
the battle-day. We should ask these worthies, and the hordes who enslave 
their countrymen and keep the world uneasy, whether it is to wipe out the 
disgrace of a defeat, to wait till the victors have disarmed, and, with a force 
which has increased as the opposite has diminished, to attack them in time 
of peace ? . ° . 

** Pity it is that the morale of other nations is yet so low, that, in order 
to avert such an evil, England must, at an enormous expense lost to the ob- 
jects of peace, be prepared for it. Itis humiliating to think that we cannot 
even yet trust our neighbours, however ourselves indisposed to, and I trust 
incapable of, aggressive war. But ten thieves in a city will prevent the dis- 
banding of the police. In ournear neighbourhood there are half a million of men 
armed and trained for the sole purpose of blood and murder and rapine, who, 
to keep their ‘ hands in,’ serupled not to massacre their own unoffending 
countrymen. Seeing that their head is a man who, as a late writer of his 
own country said of him, looks drowsily one way and springs vivaciously 
on his object the other, let us ‘ keep our powder dry.’ Let us look on Water- 
loo as our palladium—not of vain glory, but of peace ; resolved that, if it 
shall ever be called for, it shal be fought again. Let its details, horrifying as 
they are, but full of lessons of steadfastness and virtue, be studied by the 
youthful soldiers of England, whose fathers fought it; and, alike sacred in 
their memory the battle and its departed hero, may their watchword in the 
hour of their country’s danger, be ‘ Waterloo and Wellington!’ Onco 
more, be this my apology for reviving the history of that memorable day.” 





LANMAN’S PRIVATE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER.* 
Mr. Lanman, the private secretary of the great American orator, 
does not possess the art of portrait-painting in words. He has 
that tendency to general and therefore vague panegyrie which dis- 
tinguishes his countrymen: perhaps the veneration with which he 
regarded his patron may have dimmed his discernment, and pre- 
vented that critical observation which is more necessary to the 
writer, who would paint the manners and the mind, than to the 
artist, who only aims at delineating the features. This want of 
skill, or the potency of truth in spite of the writer, allows the 
unpleasant to peep out. With a massive mind, and great physical 
and bodily energy, Webster seems to have had their frequent ac- 


| companiments—a rough, disagreeable manner, and a domineerin 


disposition. With these qualities, too, were mingled a provinei: 
vulgarity of breeding, and that tendency to “ take the foremost 
place”—to be “the cock of the company "—which often dis- 
tinguishes sectarian great men. 

The book, however, has considerable interest in another aspect. 
Mr. Lanman’s zeal and opportunities have collected many facts 
about Daniel Webster and his family, which have not only the 
attraction of anecdote, but throw a strong light upon the unso- 

* The Private Life of Daniel Webster. By Charles Lanman, late his Private Se- 


cretary, and Author of ‘* Letters from the Alleghany Mountains.” Published by 
Longman and Co, 
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phisticated character of New England in the times before the Re- 
volution and in the earlier stage of Independence. Webster him- 
self was born in January 1782, before the independence of America 
was acknowledged. His father was a full-grown subject of Great Bri- 
tain. The elder Mr. Webster was by birth and fortune a small farmer; 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary war made him a soldier and left 
him a captain; he afterwards became a member of the Legislature 
for New Hampshire, and finally a judge of the Common Pleas. 
Yet his education was of the plainest, and his circumstances were 
so limited that it was with great difficulty he could educate his 
children, and send Daniel to a high school and tocollege. The fu- 
ture leader of the bar and Seeretary of State worked in the fields, 
and walked about barefoot,—rather an indication of the primitive 
state of manners than of abject poverty. Daniel could not 
effectually handle the scythe; but in work requiring energy he 
was eminent. He retained agricultural tastes to the end of his 
life, and some agricultural manual skill, which he had no objection 
to display. 
~ Me ebster’s reputation as a practical agriculturist was coextensive 
with his native state, and indeed with New England ; and that it was justl 
so, the following figures, obtained from the tenant of Elms Farm, alone will 
rove. The yield of the farm during the year 1851 was estimated thus: of 
inglish hay, one hundred and forty tons; of potatoes, consisting of five 
varieties, two thousand bushels; of sheep, four hundred and fifty; and of 
cattle, one hundred. One yoke of oxen, when completely dressed, weighed 
twenty-nine hundred pounds, and were sold in the Boston market at seven 
dollars per hundred. 

“While upon his visit to Elms Farm in 1851, Mr. Webster’s tenant had 
about twenty men in his employ making hay. On one occasion, when they 
were engaged in one field, the ‘Lord of the Manor’ went forth to witness 
their operations ; and having stood for some time in silence, the smell of the 
hay gave new life to the blood of his youth, and, taking off his coat and 
throwing it upon the ground, he demanded a fork, and went to work de- 
claring that he could ‘pitch more hay in an hour than any man in the 
crowd.’ And he verily fulfilled his promise. He helped to load the largest 
waggon no less than three times, and also performed the duties of waggon-boy, 
in as scientific a manner, too, as if this had been the chief business of his life, 
instead of managing government, officiating as a diplomatist, or delighting a 
listening Senate with his eloquence.” ; 

In the outset of his career as a country lawyer, Webster's practice 
was limited by the business of the district ; and as a sign of the little 
value of land and the little quantity of currency, it may be men- 
tioned that a client once paid him a bill of costs by the fee of a 
farm. Like most other men who get through a great deal of work, 
he was an early riser; taking exercise, amusement, and despatch- 
ing private business, before the time of public business began. He 
also seems to have had the practice or affectation of Cwsar in dic- 
tating two letters at once—after a fashion. 

* Because he was a man of giant intellect, and had to do with the greater 
national questions of the day, it had been supposed that his business habits 
were not plain and practical. This is a great mistake, as the writer will 
endeavour to prove, by sketching his habits while attending to his official 
duties as Secnstery of State. ; 

“ He was usually among the first at his post of duty in the department, and 
among the last to leave. The first business he attended to was to read his 
letters ; and this he accomplished in a short time, and after a peculiar manner. 
The only letters that he read with attention were the official ones, and, 
where the questions they brought up did not require investigation, were ge- 
nerally ay of immediately ; all political letters were merely glanced at, 
and then filed away for future consideration ; those of a private and personal 
character were also laid aside, to be attended to or answered early on the 
following morning, at his residence ; while everything of an anonymous cha- 
racter was simply opened, torn in two pieces, and committed to the basket of 
waste paper. he amount of business that he sometimes transacted during 
a single morning may be guessed at when it is mentioned that he not un- 
frequently kept two persons employed writing to his dictation at the same 
time ; for, as he usually walke about on such occasions, he would give his 
chief clerk a sentence in one room to be incorporated in a diplomatic paper, 
and, marching to the room occupied by his private secretary, give him the 
skeleton, or petoge the very language, of a private note or letter. In ad- 
dition to all this, he made it his business to grant an audience to all who 
might call upon him : friends, strangers, and even office-seekers, were re- 
ceived with kindness and cordiality ; and, in this connexion, it may be well 
to state that those who made short visits were generally the most successful 
in attaining their ends, especially if these were ‘ their country’s,’ or office.” 

In his personal habits he bore a considerable resemblance to 
Walter Scott. There was the same liking for open-air exercise 
and for country life; the same love of improving land,—though 
the American made by far the best thing of it; a similar precision 
in certain points of etiquette,— Webster [rpm dressed for din- 
ner even in the country, and once rebuked his secretary for appear- 
ing in a frock-coat. Like Scott, he had a taste for vertu, though 
not to so great a degree as the creator of Abbotsford, and a turn 
for dependents of “ character” about him. 
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Webster’s consisted of | 


the master of his yacht, and two bailiffs, at his two farms,—called 


by Mr. Lanman, in deference to Republican refinement in speech, | wonderfully tame and fearless of the approach of man. 
he orator, like the poet, did | ing feathered jewels had built its delicate nest close to one of the walks of 


“tenants” or “ superintendents.” { 
not seem to have been particularly taken with independence in his 
followers. This letter to one of his bailiffs shows the agricultural 
skill and energy of the man, and the rather dictatorial nature of 
the politician. No English lord could better have drawn the dis- 
tinctive line between “Mister” and plain “John”; while a 
boroughmongering _ might have been satisfied with John Tay- 
lor’s vote, without dictating his opinions or companions. 
** Washington, March 17th, 1852. 

“John Taylor—Go ahead. The heart of the winter is broke, and before 
the first day of April all your land may be ploughed. Buy the oxen of Cap- 
tain Marston, if you think the price fair. Pay for the hay. Isend youa 
check for 160 éothen, for these two objects. Put the great oxen in a condi- 
tion to be turned out and fattened. You have a good horse-team, and I 
think, in addition to this, four oxen and a pair of four-year-old steers will 
do your work. If you think so, then dispose of the Stevens oxen, or — 
them, and send them to the pasture for beef. I know not when I shall see 
you, but I hope before planting. If you need anything, such as guano, for 
instance, write to Joseph Buck, Esq., Boston, and he will send it to you. 
Whatever ground you sow or plant, see that it is in good condition. We 








want no pennyroyal crops. ‘ A little farm well tilled’ is to a farmer the next 
best thing to ‘a little wife well willed.’ Cultivate your garden. Be sure to 
nage sufficient quantities of useful vegetables. A man may half support 

is family from a good garden. Take care to keep my mother’s garden in 
good order, even if it cost you the wages of a man to take care of it. I have 
sent you many garden-seeds. Jistribute them among your neighbours. 
Send them to the stores in the village, that everybody may have a part of 
them without cost. Iam glad that you have chosen Mr. Pike representa- 
tive. He is a true man; but there are in New Hampshire many persons 
who call themselves Whigs, who are no Whigs at all, and no better than 
disunionists. Any man who hesitates in granting and securing to every 
part of the country its just and constitutional rights, is an enemy to the 
whole country. John Taylor, if one of your boys should say that he honours 
his father and mother, and loves his brothers and sisters, but still insists 
that one of them shall be driven out of the family, what can you say of him 
but this, that there is no real family love in him? You and I are farmers ; 
we never talk politics—our talk is of oxen; but remember this: that any 
man who attempts to excite one part of this country against another, is just as 
wicked as he would be who should attempt to get up a quarrel between John 
Taylor and his neighbour, old Mr. John Sanborn, or his other neighbour, 
Captain Burleigh. There are some animals that live best in the fire; and 
there are some men who delight in heat, smoke, combustion, and even gene- 
ral conflagration. They do not follow the things which make for peace. 
They enjoy only controversy, contention, and strife. Ilave no communion 
with such persons, either as neighbours or politicians. You have no more 
right to say that slavery ought not to exist in Virginia, than a Virginian has 
to say that slavery ought to exist in New Hampsbire.”’ 

More letters, more anecdotes, and more descriptions, could 
readily be quoted, from which the reader would get an idea of 
Webster, his farms and country-house; or of New England as it 
was in a plain sturdy condition, or as it is with a considerable 
oy of inflation, loquacity, pretence, and bastard refinement. 

esides these good things, there are some poor things—flat jokes, 
trivial letters, commonplace particulars, speeches, panegyrics, and 
“toasts and sentiments”—that might have been dispensed with. 
The book, however, is what its author intended—not a biography, 
but a contribution to the materials of a biography of Daniel 
Webster, and a valuable contribution too. 


LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY’s Xc.* 
Tus volume, we learn from the preface, is part of the “ Sc.” of 
the writer’s “Travels in the United States, §c.”; but it also con- 
tains extracts from the journals of her travels in various countries 
besides America,—particularly Cuba, Jamaica, and Tunis; with 
poetical pieces suggested by passing objects, and various digres- 
sions originating in some associations of ideas. The subjects are 
very various, many of them interesting. Sometimes the reader is 
on the Mississippi, or at New Orleans, or in the Southern States; 
and is presented with pictures of their magnificent scenery, their 
beautiful winter climate, and their singular state of society, in- 
eluding slavery. Anon he is transferred to the Hudson and its won- 
drous steamers, with their splendid and if not exactly tawdry yet 
out-of-place fittings, their Fm fares and good living; so cheap 
and so good that some persons go on board of them for a change, 
as they would go to a watering-place. The scene shifts, and the 
American system of railways, descriptive and statistical, is pre- 
sented. Jamaica, with her natural charms, her present distresses, 
her negro population, and a frightful picture of the marine slave- 
trade in the example of captured negroes, will be found in the 
volume. The Spanish colony of Cuba, with sketches of its popu- 
lation, is also handled ; and last in point of interest, though not 
in point of order, reminiscences of Tunis. 
me of the topics are interesting from their own inherent impor- 

tance or weight; others are attractive from the fitness of their 
treatment; the lively, sparkling, abandon style of Lady Emmeline 
being well adapted to bring out the character of scenery whose 
main feature is beauty—beauty of birds, flowers, fruit, trees, and 
sunlight; or travelling incidents that require good-nature and 
amiable manners to appreciate and depict. It cannot, however, be 
denied that the theme is too often departed from, or too minutely 
treated. Half of the volume might be spared on one ground or 
another. Some of the subjects are too trivial, or too personal in the 
sense of having interest for the writer only, not for the reader, and 
might be advantageously removed altogether. At the best of 
times, the style is too discursive or too minute; an ‘idea is run 
down, or a description is overloaded. Had “&e.” been ri idly 
revised, it would have been one of the best of Lady Emmeline’s 
bvoks, from its variety and reality. 

As an example of her mode of treating the lighter branches of 
natural history, here is her picture of humming-birds in Jamaica, 
with a story of an assault upon “ the Governor.” 


“The humming-birds in Jamaica are lovely little creatures, and most 
One of these charm- 


the garden belonging to the house where we were staying. The branch, in- 
deed, of the beautiful little shrub in which this fairy nest was suspended 
almost intruded into the walk ; and every time we sauntered by there was 
much danger of sweeping against this projecting branch with its precious 
charge, and doing it some injury, as very little would have demolished the 
exquisite fabric : in process of time, two lovely little pearl-like eggs had ap- 
peared ; and while we were there we had the great pleasure of seeing the 
minute living gems themselves appear, looking like two very conll torn. 
The mother-bird allowed us to look closely at her in the nest, and to inspect 
her little nurselings, when she was flying about near, without appearing in 
the least degree disconcerted or alarmed. I never saw so tame or so bold a 
little pet. But she did not allow the same liberties to be taken by everybody 
unchecked. 

* One day, as Sir C was walking in the pay ath beside which the 
fragile nest was delicately suspended amid sheltering leaves, he paused, in 
order to look at its Lilliputian inhabitants. While thus engaged, he felt 
suddenly a sharp light rapping on the crown of his hat, which considerably 
surprised him. He looked round to ascertain from whence this singular and 
unexpected attack proceeded ; but nothing was to be seen. Almost thinking 


* &c. By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. Published by Bosworth. 
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have been mistaken, he continued his survey ; when a much shar 

yo rat-tat-tat-tat-tat seemed to demand his immediate attention, 
and a little to jeopardize the perfect integrity and preservation of the fabric 
in question. Again he looked round, far from pleased at such extraordinary 
impertinence ; when what should he see but the beautiful delicate humming- 
bird, with ruffled feathers and fiery eyes, who seemed by no means inclined 
to let him off without a further infliction of sharp taps and admonitory raps 
from her fairy beak. She looked like a little fury in miniature—a winged 
Xantippe. Those pointed attentions apprized him that his company was not 
desired or acceptable ; and, much amused at the excessive boldness of the 
dauntless little owner of the exquisite nest he had been contemplating, Sir 
C—— moved off, anxious not to disturb or irritate further this valiant mi- 
nute mother, who had displayed such a and coo) determination. 
As to V—— and me, the darling little pet did not mind us in the least; she 
allowed us to watch her to our hearts’ content during the uninterrupted pro- 
gress of all her little household and domestic arrangements, and rather ap- 
peared to like our society than not, and to have the air of saying, ‘ Do you 
think I manage it well, eh?'” 

The following picture is of a graver and harsher kind—a de- 
scription of the negroes who were taken in the Clementina slaver. 
From forty to fifty had perished already, during the voyage or on 
shore. 

“ T was informed that it has become a common practice of late among the 
kidnappers of Africans, to select stout, healthy children, whom they can of 
course pack together in greater numbers, and who usually can bear the many 
hardships of the voyage better than grown people, their supple limbs not 
being so liable to suffer from permanent cramps. (It is well known that some 
of these wretched beings never recover the straightness of their limbs again, 
but remain crippled and deformed for ever.) The elasticity of constitution 
of children, too, it is calculated, enables them more readily to recover from 
any disorders superinduced by the sufferings they must necessarily undergo : 
thus these little unfortunates, it appears, are stolen or sold in vast numbers, 
and fetch, it is said, good prices. ‘The Africans soon arrive at maturity, and 
they are very eurly set to work. It did not appear, however, that the poor 
little ones had borne the fatigues and horrors of this particular voyage better, 
if indeed so well, as their grown-up associates ; for many children had died, 
and others were in a truly miserable condition. I confess I should imagine 
the helpless creatures must often suffer more than their companions, instead 
of less, from their comparative inability to defend themselves, and, at the ex- 
pense of others, to improve their own position and situation. Pitiable ob- 
jects, indeed, did we behold among the sick children gathered together in 
that hospital ; but a more docile, uncomplaining set, or apparently more 

teful for the kindness extended to them, it would be difficult to imagine. 

me poor little boy, in almost the last stage of dropsy, brought on partly, I be- 
lieve, by extreme poverty of food when in the slaver, lay there a hideously dis- 
figured, bloated, and swollen object ; he hardly bore any resemblance toa hu- 
man being : his poor black face was stretched out to a frightful size ; the fea- 
tures, except the wide mouth and naturally hugely-protuberant lips, swelled 
to inconceivable dimensions. As soon as the poor little fellow saw Mr. Bruce, 
in a faint quivering voice he d/eated out for biscuit, (he had been taught, it 
seemed, to pronounce the word ‘ biscuit,’ of which article of food he seemed 
excessively fond,) for the sound of the changed voice, like the countenance, 
was scarcely human. The poor child was, of course, supplied with the bis- 
cuit he so pitifully asked for. Another miserable little sufierer was stretched 
close beside him ; he too presented an appalling spectacle, though of a dif- 
ferent kind : his poor little sides had been worn into shocking wounds by the 
position in which, for a length of time, he had been placed in that horrible 
slaver ; and he had literally been almost crushed by the others having been 
crowded upon him ; for he, being helpiess, poor child, and having been forced 
underneath, had to bear the superincumbent weight and pressure of, perhaps, 
several people upon him. It was a sad, sad spectacle ; and the heart bled for 
the innocent child, the unresisting victim of such atrocious barbarity. This 
little sufferer was almost a skeleton; and it was truly shocking to see his 
poor, little, stitfened, emaciated limbs, most frightfully contracted ; they as- 
sured us they could not be straightened ; they had attempted by different 
means to draw them out straight, but had found it quite impossible so to do: 
they had not yet tried warm sea-water baths, which I ventured to recom- 
mend, and which I should think might possibly have been found effectual, 
or, atany rate, might have benefited him much. He was a perfect little pic- 
ture of patience, and of the most touching resignation. The superintendents 
seemed to think that neither of these children could eventually recover ; 
the poor dropsical boy, especially, was in a perfectly hopeless state.’’ 


MARK HURDLESTONE.* 

Ir may be inferred from the introduction that this novel was ori- 
ginally contributed by Mrs. Moodie to the pages of some Canadian 
magazine. At all events, it is fitter to be addressed to a rough 
and uncultivated “reading public,” than to one accustomed to 
polished literature, though the refinement may be conventional ; 
and whose taste, by dint of mere comparison, must unconsciously 
be rendered critical. In Mark Hurdlestone, effect is sought to be 
produced by extremes and startling contrasts. The characters are 
either low or revolting, or at best disagreeable ; the actions partake 
too much of grovelling vice, and the crimes approach too closely to 
felony—in fact, often are felony—to attract any but a somewhat 
rude taste. 


The scene is laid in England during the last century, and the, 


story may possibly have some foundation in fact. But the actual 
requires to be softened and improved by skill and elevated by 
imagination before it can interest in fiction. Mrs. Moodie’s persons 
are not only too extreme and too vicious for ae in their 
fates, but her deeper scenes are too literal. Mark Hurdlestone is 
a gentleman miser of the old school,—and such men undoubtedly 
might be found; but he engrafts upon his avarice ardent love, 
implacable revenge, and a needless brutality; telling the Elinor 
whom he carried off from his twin brother Algernon, of his own 
suppression of that brother’s letters, and his false report of his 
death, without any object unless to create a scene for the reader. 
The next generation does not improve. The son of Algernon is 
a low profligate ; he engages in low intrigues, falls into “ bad com- 
pany, and, with a confederate, murders old Mark Hurdlestone ; 
or which his cousin, young Mark, is tried, and all but hanged, 
being only reprieved on the scaffold. The writing is good, and the 
mere delineation easy and powerful; but mechanical excellences 
cannot impart interest, or redeem mistakes both of matter and plan. 


_ * Mark Hurdlestone, the Gold-Worshiper. By Mrs. Moodie, Author of ‘* Rough- 
ing it in the Bush,” &c. Tublished by Bentley. 
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The Water Lily on the Danube: being a brief Account of the Perils of 
a Pair-Oar ae Voyage from Lambeth to Pesth. By the Author 
of the ** Log of the Water Lily,” and Illustrated by One of the Crew. 

Demetrius the Impostor ; an Episode in Russian History. By Prosper 
Mérimée, of the French Academy. Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 

The First Lieutenant's Story. By Lady Catharine Long, Author of 
“ Sir Roland Ashton,” &c. In three volumes. 

Paris after Waterloo: Notes taken at the time and hitherto unpub- 
lished. Including a revised edition—the tenth—of A Visit to Flan- 
ders and the Field. By James Simpson, Esq., Advocate, Author of 
“* The Philosophy of Education,” &c. 

&c. By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 

Mark Hurdlestone, the Gold-Worshiper. By Mrs, Moodie, Author of 
“ Roughing it in the Bush, or Life in Canada,” 








Sermons on the Sabbath Day, on the Character of the Warrior, and 
on the Interpretation of History. By Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s 
College, London. 

"04 sermons on contemporary topics; one suggested by the Funeral of 
Vellington, one on the original Crystal Palace, three on the Sabbath ques- 
tion as connected with the restoration at Sydenham. The sermons on the 
Funeral and the Crystal Palace display power, but their treatment is remote 
from their avowed subject, and the moral consequently not driven home. 
Those on the Sabbath are very able. They exhibit all the searching originality 
of Maurice, with his strict application of Scriptural doctrine to everyday life. 
The ape! carries the question into the Pharisaic camp; not merely by 
dwelling on the frequent differences of the Saviour with the Pharisees on the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath, and other obvious arguments: he goes 
deeper. The Sabbath is emphatically a day of rest; as for a day of prayer 
or of duty, every day should be a day of both; and he dwells with great 
force upon the dangers to religion and the nation, if we press more than we 
unhappily have done already, the idea that Sunday is the one day of the 
seven for religion, and is to be made holy (for the poor) by positive enact- 
ment or forcible observance, i 1 of idering it a portion and but a 
portion of God’s covenant with man, designed, so far as we can tell, to alle- 
viate the toils of poverty and dependence—*“ the man-servant, and the 
maid-servat, and the cattle that is within thy gates ’’—and to interpose some 
check to the exactions of hard selfishness or mammon-worship. We have 
given but a mere inkling of the argument: we advise religious thinkers to 
read the sermons. | 

The Church before the Flood. By the Reverend John Cumming, D.D., 
&e., Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,”’ &c. 

[Discourses on the authenticity and character of the Bible, and on many 
Christian questions that arise out of its texts or incidents,—as the Proto- 
Martyr, that is Abel; the Rainbow. The volume is distinguished by the 
popular and illustrative power of Dr. Cumming, but has not perhaps so much 
originality of treatment as some of his works. 

Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays, from Early 
Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio 1632, in the possession 
of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. Forming a Supplementary Volume 
to the Works of Shakespeare by the same Editor, in eight volumes 





octavo. 
(The indefatigable Mr. Collier some time since bought for thirty shillings an 
edition of the “second folio’”’ 1632, to make one book out of two; but, un- 
luckily, the duplicate was defective in the same place as his first copy; 80 
he concluded that the bibliopole had a better bargain than the bibliographer. 
On looking further, however, he found that the copy was full of manuscript 
notes or emendations: from many of these, wearing a vey prompter-like 
air, and dealing largely with the “ business” of the stage, Mr. Collier rea- 
sonably infers that the volume had belonged to a person connected with the 
theatres, possibly a manager. The greater portion of the emendations refer 
to the texts; varying from the correction of a comma to the insertion of 
whole lines, and being reckoned by thousands in point of number; evidently 
showing that the annotator, whoever he was, possessed unwearied industry 
and the editorial faculty. Of course his emendations, in the absence of all 
knowledge as to the man and his time, must stand for what they are worth ; 
indeed, some of them had been long since suggested by critical sagacity. 
Mr. Collier, however, would like to take, though he does not venture to 
claim, somewhat higher ground for his unknown. He considers that he 
may have made his corrections from the mouths of actors who directly or 
from tradition spoke a purer text than the printers published ; and in his in- 
troduction he enters into some elaborate arguments on the subject, which show 
both knowledge and ingenuity. The volume itself consists of the most im- 
portant emendations from the Collier folio: a few of those we have examined 
are unquestionable improvements ; some are plausible and probable, but their 
advantage over the received reading is not so evident; many are question- 
able or of small account. Before any of them can be considered as other 
than suggestive, it would be necessary to learn more of the writer and the 
story of the book.] 
The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea-coast of Yorkshire. With Essays on 
the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of that County. By 
John Phillips, F.R.S., Author of * Iilustrations of the Geology of 
Yorkshire,” &c. With thirty-six Plates. 
[A very painstaking and complete survey of the physical features, topogra- 
ohy, and history of the greatest county of England. Mr, Phillips has 
eae to his task zeal with knowledge, and has the art of displaying it in 
a scientific way. The physical geography of Yorkshire is first presented in 
its leading outlines, and then those outlines are particularly described,— 
“ mountains,” rivers, sea-coasts, climate, and geology; the ancient history 
of the county when it formed a ret of the territory of the Brigantes comes 
next, and is followed by that of the Romans, the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
Danes; archeology, in ‘its different branches of remains, discoveries, and 
language, being intermingled with the narrative, and indeed throughout the 
volume. Views, diagrams, and maps, illustrate the werk; which is a very 
favourable specimen of county geography and history, being a combination of 
original inquiry and modern el ‘ 
The Imperial Gazetteer ; a General Dictionary of Geography, Physical 
Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. Compiled from the latest and 
best Authorities. Edited by W. G. Blackie, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. Volume I. — 
(Upwards of thirteen hundred large double-column pages are contained in 
this massy volume, and yet the middle of the alphabet is not reached. The 
object of the book is twofold : 1. To bring down the _geographical in- 
formation to the latest date; 2. to avoid the dryness inevitably arising 
from a mere list of names, or the lack of various information that results 
from long articles on leading places. Usefulness and readableness are the 
aim of the Imperial Gazetteer ; and it seems to have hit the medium be- 
tween a mere index of insignificant places and the sacrifice of the many to 
the few. The cuts with which it abounds are often informing, as well as 
striking pictures. Mere ae, however, cannot test a gazetteer even 80 
well as a dictionary ; the only touchstone is frequent reference.] 
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The Theory and Practice of Landscape-Gardening. By Joshua Major, 
Knowsthorpe, near Leeds. 

[The first object of Mr. Major is to inculeate the principle of a more finished 
style in grounds adjacent to the house, than he — has yet been adopted, as 
well as to introduce other improvements into lan . His directions are 
numerous, very clearly expressed, and of a businesslike character, partaking 
more of art than science.] 

The History of English Literature ; with an Outline of the Origin and 

Growth of the English Language. By W. Spalding, A.M. 

[A compilation designed as an elementary text-book, but a compilation and 
text-book of a very superior kind, from which persons more advanced than 
pupils may derive instruction as to the formation of our language, the his- 
tory of our literature, and the character of our writers, as well of the second 
as of the first class. Mr. Spalding has brought to his survey not only a 
knowledge of our history and literature, but original reflection, a comprehen- 
sive mind, and an elevation of tone, which impart interest to his account, 
as well as soundness to his decision. The volume is the best introduction to 
the subject we have met with.] 

The Synoptical Euclid ; being the first Four Books of Euclid’s Elements 
of Geometry, from the edition of Dr. Robert Simson, &c. By Samuel 
A. Good, Member of the College of Preceptors, and Master of the Ma- 
thematical School in her Majesty’s Dockyard, Pembroke. 

| This edition differs from other editions of Euclid by a distinct typographical 

isplay of the demonstration of the problem, the successive steps being 
marked by figures. ‘lhe idea is ingenious and useful. It directs the eye of 
the student at once to the proofs, and is likely to fix them on his mind. } 

A Practical Introduction to English Composition. By Robert Arm- 
strong, Head Master, Normal Institution, Edinburgh, and Thomas 
Armstrong, Master of Buccleuch Sessional School, Edinburgh. Part LL. 

The Fortunes of the Colville Family ; or a Cloud and its Silver Lining : 
a Christmas Story. By Frank E. Smedley, Author of ‘“ Frank Fair- 
legh,” &c. Illustrated by Phiz. 

Nina; a Tale for the Twilight. By 8S. M., Author of “The Story of a 
Family,” &c. 

[Two stories of a rather hybrid character, between the novel and the juve- 
nile tale. They are prettily got up, in a style adapted for presents. ] 

Light and Shade ; or the Young Artist. A Tale. By Hannah Harriet 

rury, Authoress of ** Eastbury.” 


The most important republications, both in the quality of the literature 
and external ‘style,’ emanate from Mr. Murray. First comes a beautiful 
edition of “Childe Harold” in asingle volume, with a portrait of Ada, and 
upwards of thirty illustrations of the scenery or incidents described in the 
poem—good in themselves, and in the art. Next to these we have a com- 
plete edition of Byron’s Poems in eight neat volumes, but so arranged that 
the ‘* Childe,” or any particular class of works, may be had separately. A 
noble historian follows a noble poet: the first volume of a new edition of 

Mahon’s History of England appears in a popular form—that is, 
smaller and cheaper. A new and also a cheaper edition of Sir Charles Fel- 
= Travels and Discoveries in Asia Minor closes the typographical array 
of Murray. 

Except Lord Jeffrey's ** Swift and Richardson” in the Traveller’s Library 
of Messrs. Longman, the other reprints are of less literary mark, though 
highly useful in their respective ways. Mr. Dod’s unrivalled Annual Peer- 
age and Directory of Honours brings down his subjects to the close of the 
year, including some improvements and many changes. The indefatigable 
Soyer sends forth the “thirtieth thousand” of his “* Modern Housewife,” 
with sundry additions, including directions for carving and * charitable 
cookery.” ‘ The Universal Library,” five parts of which are enumerated 
below, is a new speculation, to give in double columns a large quantity of 
approved matter at a low price. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage: a Romaunt. By Lord Byron.  Illus- 
tra’ 


Lord Byron's Poetical Works. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Tales and 
Poems. Dramas: in two volumes. Miscellanies: in two volumes. 
Beppo and Don Juan : in two volumes. 

History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, 1713—1783. By Lord Mahon. In seven volumes. Volume 
I, 1713—1720. Third edition, revised. 

Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, more particularly in the Pro- 
vince of Lycia. By Sir Charles Fellows. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, for 1853; including all the Titled Classes. Thirteenth year. 
By Charles R. Dod, Esq., Author of “‘ The Parliamentary Companion,”’ 
** Electoral Facts,” &c. 

The Modern Housewife, or Ménagtre. Comprising nearly one thousand 
Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of every Meal of 
the Day, and those for the Nursery and Sick-room, &c. By Alexis 
Soyer, Author of “The Gastronomic Regenerator,” &c. Thirtieth 
thousand. 

The Universal Library, Parts I. to V. Scott's Lady of the Lake, and 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson. Anson’s Voyage Round the World. Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, and Saintine’s Picciola. Alison’s Essays 


on Taste. 
Swiftand Richardson. By Lord Jeffrey. 
New Periopicars. 


The Scottish Review. _A Quarterly Journal of Social Progress and 
General Literature. No. I. 

[This new periodical emanates from the Temperance advocates, and the ab- 
stinence principle appears in almost every paper. The question of bitter 
beer, strychnine, and the brewers’ advertisements, is handled, chiefly to show 
that if the “ pale” is‘a real thing, still people are better without it. Mr. 
Disraeli’s proposed reduction of the Malt-tax is attacked, not on financial or 
excise-interference grounds, but on account of encouraging the publican and 
the sot. The subject of pauperism gives occasion to a fair enough intima- 
tion, that the poor-rates would be lower if the tippling were less. Emigra- 
tion serves to warn the intending settler to take the pledge and save his 
money during the voyage. Social progress is in part measured by the fall of 
good fellowship; while a powerful, fair, and racy article on Robert Burns, 
serves further to point the moral of strong waters. The whole is well man- 
aged: the sermon is not too sermonizing ; Teetotalism is the flavour, not the 
carcass. ] 

i a any Magazine of American Literature, Science, and 

rt. No, I. 
{An American periodical. There is variety of subjects; but, judged accord- 
ing to English ideas, there is a want of freshness, force, and worldly cha- 
racter; the grave articles are too heavy, the light papers too common. The 
magazine wants nationality, in the sense of manners and social life; of a 
certain kind of nationality there is rather too much.] 
PaMPHLETs. 
The Coming Struggle with Rome. By Pierce Connelly, M.A., Author 
of a “ Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury.” 
A Plea for Our Own Coast and our Cape Colony. 


(Traveller's Library.) 

















The Right of Marischal College and University, Aberdeen, to confer 
Degrees, &c. By One of the Professors. 

“ Sans Changer,” the real basis of “the Morality of Public Men.” A 
Snowball for ‘An Englishman.”” Thrown by J. W. W 

Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. By H. J, Braithwaite, 
Author of “ The rt Isle,” &e. 


FINE ARTS. 
APSLEY HOUSE, 

The present Duke of Wellington has, with much good feeling, opened 
to the public the principal rooms of the house which will long continue 
memorable and respected as the residence of his illustrious father. Apsley 
ILouse will remain open during the present month on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays; the tickets being obtainable from Mr. Mitchell, of 
Bond Street, “in answer to written applications, with name and address.” 

In the abstract, Apsley House is, like the mansions of several other 
noble families, noticeable as the receptacle of many fine works of art and 
verti. But it is impossible to consider it simply, or even chiefly, in this 
light. The great point of attraction lies in the two apartments possessing 
the least interest of a fine-arts character—the Duke's private room and the 
Duke’s bedroom; not in the drawingroom, with its copies from Raffaelle, the 
“ striped drawingroom,” with its military portraits, or the picture-gal- 
lery, with its splendid Titians, glorious Velasquezes, and numerous other 
excellent works. This apartment itself is not more a picture-gallery than 
the Waterloo banquet-room. Its most admirable work of art does not 
possess an interest greater, in its way, than the spot fronting the central fire- 
place where the Duke's chair was wont to stand on the annual 18th of 
June ; while, on the opposite hand, such works as the portraits of Soult, 
Bliicher, or Wellington’s companions in arms, or Allen’s Battle of Water- 
loo, seen in Apsley House, have a more than merely artistic character. 
Wilkie’s admirable “ News of Waterloo brought to Chelsea Hospital” 
stands in no need of such adventitious aid. Porcelain, plate, and can- 
delabra, are brought to the test of the same feeling. Their intrinsic 
merits are little to the purpose either way. Their donors—or rather, in 
most cases, the occasions for their donation—invest them, where neces- 
sary, with attraction not theirown. The name of the owner takes the 
first place, and eclipses the producer's. ‘The Wellington shield tells not 
as an indifferent design of an artist unsuited to the task, but as a testi- 
monial to services never to be forgotten. 

The Secreiary’s room, and the Duke’s private room and bedroom, re- 
main precisely the same in arrangement as when they were last used. 


. . 








| In the private room is to be observed an old common box, used by the 


Duke throughout his campaigns for the custody of the most im- 
portant papers: the bedroom could not be exceeded in simplicity in the 
house of any person of moderate means in London. Next to the in- 
terest of its small tent-bedstead, with green curtains, are two portraits of 
the present Duchess of Wellington ; of whom several other likenesses ap- 
pear in the apartments previously passed through. ‘To another engraved 
portrait in the bedroom, usually set down by the uninitiated as that of 
the Duke’s mother, an anecdote attaches. It is the present—one among 
many—of a mad lady, whose gifts were returned successively as they 
arrived, Finding this expedient ineffectual for stopping the undesired 
largesse, the Duke tried its opposite. He kept one of the series of gifts— 
the portrait alluded to, This time he was successful: it remained the 
last. 

The visitor to Apsley House will find corroboration of what has often 
been asserted respecting the number of portraits of Napoleon possessed by 
Wellington. A likeness of the great Corsican—not unfrequently more 
than one—meets the eye in almost every room forwards from the foot of 
the staircase, where Canova’s monstrous classicality rears its nude pro- 
portions. Of the Duke himself scarcely two or three unimportant por- 
traits appear in the whole house. 





WORDSWORTH’S GREECE.* 

TRANSLATED into French and Italian, and now in its fourth English edi- 
tion, Dr. Wordsworth’s Greece may be considered to have passed through 
the probational stage of literary life, and to have become established 
among that select class of books which combine the interest of personal 
reminiscences of travel, the feelings and copious information of a scholar, 
the manner of a man of letters, and the solid usefulness of an excellent 
book of reference. These advantages, great in themselves, are enhanced 
by the illustrations scattered in lavish profusion on almost every page, 
and which realize to the eye the scenes brought before the mental per- 
ception by the writer. The work was among the earliest of those in 
which the modern style of book-illustration was called in aid of typo- 
graphic and general splendour, and it continues to be one of the most 
sumptuous. 

Of Dr. Wordsworth’s own labours we have before spoken; and, so far 
as these are concerned, the present edition does not appear to differ from 
the former save in a thorough revision and partial rearrangement of the 
matter; in the engravings also some changes and additions are to be ob- 
served. But Mr. Schart’s introductory chapter on Greek Art is a new 
and valuable feature. Indeed, the glory which still makes Greece charmed 
ground is so inextricably bound up with her art, that some systematic ab- 
stract of its progress may be held necessary for placing the reader at the 
proper elevation and point of view before he enters upon a work where the 
notice of its monuments can be only occasional and interrupted. 

Mr. Scharf’s review includes architecture, fictile art, painting, and 
sculpture, with incidental reference to numismatic records, from the earliest 
struggles of their barbarism to their culminating splendours, when, under 
the jsway of Pericles, Ictinus built, Phidias moulded, and Polygnotus 
painted, and to their second and worse barbarism under the later Emperors, 
the effete degradation which folded its relaxed hands, and was not to 
awake. The history of Greek art is that of the most purged and un- 
alloyed sense of beauty to which the world has yet given expression— 
of the least fallible feeling for harmony, proportion, and fitness. The 
Greeks reached probably the highest point to which these sentiments 
alone will ever carry men in their search after perfect beauty. They at- 
tained to the ideal—to typical elevation and abstraction; but it was an 
ideal uninformed by any high spirituality. This it was not perhaps in 

* Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, &c. A new edition, carefully revised. With nume- 
rous Engravings on Wood and Steel, by Copley Fielding, T. Creswick, &c.; and a 
History of the Characteristics of Greek Art, illustrated by George Scharf junior, Esq. 
Published by Orr and Co. 
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ntique mythologic world to supply, in arts appealing to the eye 
ye the be’ of the hands. We may infer something of the a 
tially formative character of Greek art from the brief duration of its best 

riod: for art cannot remain stationary; and, where its genius lies 
rather in the expression than in the thing expressed, the further elabo- 
ration which will beyond doubt continue is centred on the former, 
and cannot fail of being excessive when art has once reached its 
zenith. With Phidias it culminated in the union of nature with 
ideal beauty. After him, the ideal was maintained; but, so far as 
we still have the means of judging, even his immediate successors 
appear to have “ improved,” over-refined upon, his nature. The 
rocess continued, and increased as it continued. In the Laocoon 
we are already far from Phidias; not because form is less attended to, 
but because it is less nobly and simply apprehended; and the descent 
still tending in the same direction, is rapid after this. In modern art 


the case is different. The highest developments of form may be presented 
| of the choicest kind, being from works of the greatest masters of the 


by Raffaelle, or many would say by Michel Angelo, who over-developed it : 


but here the truer beauty is the moral and spiritual; and ¢his Michel | 
they will be found valuable in teaching the pupil the management of the 
| breath, so as to give that smoothness and continuity to every vocal 


Angelo himself, Giotto, and Leonardo, not to mention others, dispute with 
the prince of the Roman school. At the present day, Greek art, as a 
conerete form of the human thought, must be considered as an archaism, 
though vital still in its own perennial beauty. Flaxman saw this, and 

roduced works that are works of the age: Canova, and all others who 
will not see it, fail in rivalling the Greeks, and mould laborious stones 
uninstinct with the breath of life. 

Mr. Scharf handles his theme with much precise knowledge, dealing 
with facts rather than opinions. He is distinct ; summary, as his limits 
demanded, but not slovenly. Tis illustrations are well chosen and deli- 
cately designed. The earlier phases of Greek art, and the various modi- 
fications of its type, which the writer compares with those of Assyria and 
Egypt, are treated of at such relative length as their great importance de- 
manded. The following, as to the state of the arts in the time of Homer, 
is an interesting passage. The splendour of verse and imagery, the gene- 
ral halo of heroic grandeur, and the rushing sweep of the poet’s power, 
scarcely allow the reader of Homer to realize to his own mind the ex- 
tremely primitive stage of civilization actually represented. 

“In the Ilomerie poems little knowledge is gained of the actual state and 
quality of art, beyond the use of certain materials and their application. 
Sunper tempered and hardened is chictly employed for armour, both offensive 
and defensive; whilst iron is rarely mentioned, and then only in connexion 
with agriculture. All applications of this metal for the purposes of war be- 
long to a subsequent age. 

“Tn the Odyssey the value of material is often particularized : the halls of 
Alcinous and Menelaus glitter with gold, copper, and electrum ; and large 
stores of metal yet unemployed are laid up in the treasure-chambers. Precious 
woods are specially named. The carriage in which Priam goes to seek 
Achilles is made of cedar, and the grotto of Calypso is fragrant with it. 
Penelope received a rich veil from her suitors; and Hecuba dedicated the 


| phrase which is the essence of Italian singing. 


-handsomest embroidered garment, selected from her rich store, to the tute- | 


lary goddess, whose statue was enthroned in the temple of the sacred city. | 


The Pheornicians had already introduced ivory, purple, and incense from 
Arabia, and byssus and costly robes from the East. 

“Silver is rarely mentioned in these poems, whilst both bronze and gold 
are familiar metals. Homer does not appear to have known either the com- 
pass or the saw. 

* Articles of furniture, such as chairs and bedsteads, seem to have been 
made of wood, hewn out of the rough block with an axe; then carefully 
wrought with finer instruments, and afterwards adorned with gold, silver, 
ivory, or amber, inlaid and inserted into the bered and depressed portions. 
Ivory is described as adorning sword-sheaths, keys, and caskets. 

“ By the door of Alcinous, as described in the Odyssey, stand rows of dogs 
in gold and silver. In his hall, upon pedestals, are golden statues of boys 
holding torches, whilst the whole palace shines like the sun. Its walls are 
brass, and the cornice gilt, with portals of silver and gold. In these halls 
rise pillars of silver, surrounded by clustering vines, dazzling the eye with 
all the glitter of an Oriental city. But this condition of the arts, as repre- 
sented in the Homeric poems, must be accepted with many qualifications. 
The poet appeals to our imaginations by the exercise of his own. How 
easy for him to describe a degree of excellence in the arts which never ex- 
isted. The same words which describe a single group of figures on a shield 
might extend the subject to an army, and, at the expense of words only, 
swell the whole intoa universe. Such, in effect, was Homer's description of 
the shield of Achilles. It had no real existence so far as the artistic descrip- 
tion is concerned ; but it communicates the important fact that groups of 
figures in metal had already been attempted. 

“Viomer is very particular in enumerating the various details of armour 
and equipments for war. The construction of these always continued 
the same, and each part can be recognized upon the ancient figures, although 
the works of art which exhibit them are of a much later period. 

“The Laseion, or shield-curtain, which Homer occasionally refers to, has 
been only recently determined. The form was frequently seen on vase 
paintings, but was not known to be represented on sculpture until the dis- 
covery of the Lycian monuments. The gorgon-headed shield of Agamemnon 
may be quoted as an elaborate specimen of various metals, The use of money 
seems to have been utterly unknown to Homer; nor does he make any direct 
mention of the stone statue. That of Athena in the Trojan citadel seems to 
have been one of the wooden statues called Xoana (Foavov), and in a sitting 
position ; for Hecuba lays the tributary garment upon its knees, 

“Gold, we find, was beaten extremely thin for the purpose of gilding ; 
and of this Homer gives an instance in deseribing the preparations for a 
sacrifice, (Odyss. iii. 437,) when Nestor produces gold which is applied to the 
horns of the ox, ‘iv’ aya \ua bea Kexaporto wdovea.” The same process 
may have been applied to the doors and columns in the palaces before men- 
tioned. The solid walls of the Treasury, still existing at Mycenw, were 
plated inside with some metal, probably bronze, for the nails by which it 
was fastened yet remain; and the same metallic lining may have been used 
for the brazen chamber in which Daniie is said to have been confined by 
Acrisius of Argos. ; 

“Although Homer does not describe marble as decorating any of his stately 
Palaces, we find that he was aware of the difference between that material 
and common stone ; for he tells us that Paris was struck on the mouth with 
a marble stone. Green and red marble, moreover, are found casing the front 
of the Treasury at Mycenx.” 











MUSIC, 
Instructions in the Art of Singing, after the Methods of the best Italian 
Masters. Written and arranged by Walter Maynard, 

Books of instruction in the different branches of the art of music have 
been so multiplied, that when any fresh work is added to their number, 
its claim to attention must rest on its possessing some feature at once new 
and yaluable, and on its presenting some advantage not to be found in the 





works already in use. The book before us has this claim, with others 
which it possesses in common with the best of its precursors. Mr. 
Maynard is well known to the musical public as the author of man 

vocal pieces which have gained great and deserved popularity, and whic 

are distinguished not only for the graceful and flowing melody, but for 
that skilful adaptation to the powers of the voice which makes them easy 
and grateful to the singer. Such a com r of vocal music must be a 
safe instructor in the art of singing. Mr. Maynard’s book is evidently 
the fruit of sound judgment and large experience. It is at once concise 
and comprehensive : everything approaching to diffuseness and superfluity 
is avoided ; the precepts are few and brief, but of large application; and 
the exercises are not extended beyond the purposes for which they are 
requisite ; each separate exercise being strictly calculated to enable the 
pupil to overcome some special difficulty. They are chiefly from Rossini ; 
and are admirably fitted to give a pure tone, a correct intonation, and 
clear and facile execution. A very few solfeggi are added; but they are 


Italian vocal school—Rubini, Crescentini, Aprile, and Pellegrini; and 


In regard to these 
solfeggi, Mr. Maynard says— 

“If the following solfeggi are not so numerous as those found in most 
singing-books, it is because I am of opinion that when the student has 
learned to vocalize the scales and intervals properly, surer progress will be 
made by application to the study of the easy compositions of the great com- 
posers than by a tiresome repetition of exercises which are generally nothing 
more than imitations of the former. It is only by an acquaintance with the 
true and excellent in art that a correct taste is formed, which will enable 
the singer to interpret music with appropriate expression.” 

This is what has often occurred to ourselves, when we have been turn- 
ing over the leaves of many a ponderous volume stuffed full of exercises 
and solfeggi, three-fourths of which are useless and worse ; for the use of 
them only chains down the unwilling pupils to a course of dry and wea- 
risome practice, when they would be much more pleasantly and profitably 
employed in studying and singing the beautiful pieces themselves, of 
which, as Mr. Maynard truly says, these solfeggi are mere imitations. 
It is a great recommendation of Mr. Maynard's book, that it is not loaded 
with matter which would only have swelled its bulk and enhanced its 
price : and we have no hesitation in saying that we do not know another 
work from which the same quantity of really useful matter could be ob- 
tained at less than twice the cost. 

Six Duets for Female Voices. Composed by Henry Smart. 

“ Oh, the merry Summer Morn.” Duet for a Soprano and Contralto, 

Composed by John Lodge Ellerton, Esq. 

These duets belong to a kind of music which is always in request, and 
for which the supply is scarcely equal to the demand. No drawingroom 
music is so agreeable as a duet nicely sung by the sweet young voices of 
a pair of sisters or friends; and we have often seen a company disap- 
pointed in this pleasure by the want of something suitable to the fair 
singers present. Ducts from operas for the most part have too many 
difficulties, and bring to mind the great professional artists who are in the 
habit of singing them: while most of our chamber duets are German, 
with or without English words, and many of them too learned and ela- 


| borate to please the general ear: so that, when a new English duet for 


ladies’ voices makes its appearance, it always, if good, meets with a 
hearty welcome. Such are these duets of Mr. Henry Smart. They are 


| essentially chamber music, perfectly suited to the drawingroom circle. 


They have nothing dramatic or impassioned. Their subjects are light 
and cheerful, with a tinge of sentiment sufficient to give room for ex- 
pression ; they are full of pure and graceful melody; and the two vocal 
parts are blended and interwoven with masterly skill and admirable 
effect. The pianoforte accompaniments, without being diflicult, are rich, 
brilliant, and sometimes very picturesque. Though, however, they all 
have great merit, they are not all calculated to be equally popular. The 
‘““ May Song”’ is the most charming—a perfect gem, indeed; and “ Love's 
Hour,” and “Good Night,” are delightfully simple and flowing: the 
least happy is “ Absence,” which, besides betraying some German crudi- 
tics of harmony, has such a long and rambling course of modulation that 
the impression of its primitive key is entirely lost. 

Mr. Lodge Ellerton’s duct is similar to those of Mr. Smart in subject, 
style, and character. This gentleman has for many years been known in 
the musical world as an amateur of the highest distinction, who has 
availed himself of the advantages of fortune by acquiring a degree of at- 
tainment surpassed by few English professional artists. 





MILITARY GAZETITE. 


Wan-orrice, Jan. 7.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. W. Peareth to be Capt. by 
pur. vice Carew, who retires; Cornet J. Hancocke to be Lieut. by pur. vice Peareth; 
Ensign A. J. P. Wadman, from 39th Foot, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Han- 
cocke. 12th Light Drags.—Lieut. G. C. 8. Durant to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Fox, who retires. Ist Regt. of Foot—Lieut. H. P. V. Villiers, from Sist Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Bristowe, whoexchanges. 3d Foot—Assist.-Surg. D. Stewart, from 





ilst Foot, to be Surg. vice Batt, removed to the Mth Foot. l4th Foot—Surg. 
E. D. Batt, from the 3d Foot. to be Surg. vice W. Wallace, M.D. who retires upon 
‘half-pay. 30th Foot—Lieut. G. Le Fevre Dickson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ed- 





wardes, who retires; Ensign E. N. Falkner to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dickson, 
36th Foot—Lieut. J. Rotton to be Capt. by purchase, vice A. 8. Butler, who retires. 
ilst Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Lamont, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Stewart, 
promoted in the 3d Foot. 48th Foot—Capt. G. M. Lys to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. Ward, deceased ; Lieut. J. Mancor to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, vice Lys; Ensign J. Bedingfield to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Mancor. 50th Foot—Ensign E. C. Antrobus, from the 84th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Foster, promoted in the 80th Foot, 55th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. H. Blake, 
M.D. from the Staff, to be Surg. vice M‘Gregor, who resigns. 60th Foot—Capt. Tt. 
Powys, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. (repaying the difference,) vice D. Jones, 
who exchanges; First Lieut. J. Fraser to be Capt. by purchase, vice Powys, who 
retires; Second Lieut. H. J. Robertson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fraser. 80th 
Foot—Capt. L. L. Montgomery to be Major, without purchase, vice Sayers, dec. ; 
Lieut. A. T. Welsh to be Capt. without purchase, vice Montgomery; Ensign E. F. 
Foster, from the 50th Foot, to be Licut. without purchase, vice Welsh. Sist Foot— 
Lieut. 8. 8. Bristowe, from the Ist Foot, to be Lieut. vice V. Villiers, who exchanges. 

lst West India Regt.—Capt. G. 5. Tidy, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice G. 
W. Meeham, who exchanges; Lieut. H. R. Searle to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Tidy, who retires. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment— Lieut. W. H. D. Kingsmill to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Brevet Major W. Atkin, who retires upon full-pay; Ensign w. J. 
Brittain to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Kingsmill. 

Hospital Staff—Acting Assist.-Surg. T. K. Birnie to be Assist.-Surg. to the 
Forces, vice Blake, promoted in the 55th Foot. 

Brevet—Capt. ‘I. Powyss, of the 60th Foot, tobe Major in the Army; Brevet Ma= 
jor T. Powys, of the 60th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col, in the Army. 
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Apurratty, Dec. 27.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. J. M. de Courcy 
Meade to be First Lieut. vice Bastable; Gent. Cadet G. Mairis, C. 8. Williams, C. 
B. H. Mitchell, J. M. Lennox, T. Bent, J. W. H. C. G. Morris, F, E, Halliday, F. 
J. F. Sanders, J. P. Murray, to be Second Licuts. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, January 4. 

Partyersuips Disso.vep.—Sharland and Co. Bishopsgate Street, linen-drapers— 
Shaw and Co. Mossley Brow, Lancashire, stone-dealers—M. and R. Carpenter, 
Barnes, carpenters— Crowther and Wigfall, Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, grocers 
—Kirke and Simpson, Hull, hosiers— Bateman and Von D: L 
Street, metal-brokers—-Jones. and Co. Crosby Square, attornies; as far as regards 
W. H. G. Jones—Plaw and Campbell, Liverpool—Nearne and Green, Canterbury, 
tea-dealers—B. A. and H. Tristram, Liverpool, hide-factors—G. and J. H. Down- 
ing, Knightsbridge, floor-cloth- manufacturers—R. C. and J. Hurren, Wormwood 
Street, clothiers; as far as regards C. Hurren—Pastorelli and Cetti, ‘Brook Street, 
Holborn, barometer-makers—Moncreiff and Co. China, commission-merchants— 
Goodman and Noke, Uxbridge, linen-drapers—The Metropolitan Firewood Com- 
pany, South Wharf Road, Paddington—R. and P. Barker, West Derby, Lancashire, 

uilders—Kirkby and Sons, Sheffield, merchants— Schuster and Co. and Young, Lon- 
don, general-agents — Adams and Chatfield, Lymington, South surgeons— Hol- 
liday and Lewis, Birmingham, linen-drapers as far as regards G. Powell—The 
Cheadle Copper and Brass Company, B: Yatson and Co. Limehouse, co- 
lour-manufacturers—Irish Engineering Company, Dublin ; as far as regards J. Finch 
jun.—Marwood and Co. Liverpool, ship-brokers ; as far as regards W. Marwood— 
Hadfield and Sons, Manchester, conveyancers; as far as regards G. Hadfield— 
Ashby and Banks, Northampton, ironmongers—Wilson and Co. Knaresborough, 
builders—Potter and Co. Manchester, merchants; as far as regards J. Potter—Cap- 
per and Co. Little Tower Street, merchants—W. and H. Baker, Birmingham, clock- 
manufacturers—Saies and Thomas, Haverfordwest, drapers—Penn and Co. Tipton, 
iron-manufacturers; as far as regards W. Jones—Walker and Belcher, Liverpool, 
cotton-brokers—T. and J. Cartwright, Chester, linen-drapers— Brown and Redpath, 
Dean's Buildings, Commercial Road, Poplar, ironmongers—Taylor and Gorringe, 
Parkfield Street, Islington, varnish- manufacturers — Ross and Clarke, Chatteris, Isle 
of Ely, grocers—W hitehouse and Moore, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, iron- 
merchants—W. and J. Burch, Boughton-under-Blean, Kent, farmers—Wilcocks 
and Brock, Exeter, linen-drapers—W. and W. F. Tribe, Worthing, attornies—II. 
and G. N. Shore, Stoke-under-Hamdon, millers— Bateson and Hurn, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, ginger-beer-m manufacturers—C layton and Gladstone, Manchester, com- 
mission-agents—R. and G. Crawford, Leicester, woollen-drapers—Gonne and Co. 
St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Street, merchants—Boyd Brothers, Hull, mill- 
Sp eg ey and Pask, Baker Street, Clerkenwell, builders—Criswick and 
ions, © w Compton Street, P tion-ornament-manufacturers— Wilkinson 

Kidd, Oxford Street, saddlers— Parsons and Co. Leicester, hosiers—Hilhouse 
and Andrews, Woodstock Street, tailors—J. and C. Arkooll, Maidstone, grocers— 
Wadkin and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards J. Wadkin—Harris 
and Co. Glasgow, watch-manufacturers. 

BankKrupts. —James Puen, Lyndhurst Square, Peckham, tailor, to surrender Jan. 
7, Feb. 11: solicitor, Wetherfiel , Basinghall Street; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury—Joun EL.Is, Preston, machine-broker, Jan. 17, Feb. 7: solicitors, Turner 
and son, Preston; Cooper and Son, Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester 
—Otiver VeAue, Ashwater, Devonshire, miller, Jan. 12, Feb. 15: solicitors, King- 
don, Holsworthy; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter. 

Divipenps.—Jan. 21, Marshall, Old Castle Street, brewer—Jan. 28, Dowling, 
Leicester, grocer—Jan. 26, Richardson and Co. Lamb’s Conduit Street, glass-manu- 
facturers—Jan. 26, R. H. and E. Bell, South Shields, paper-manufacturers—Jan. 26, 
Nicholson, Shotley Bridge, Durham, ironmonger— Jan. 26, Roberts, . Liverpool, dealer 
in potatoes—Jan. 26, Blundell, Hooton, Cheshire, banker—Jan. 2 27, Luke, New Ac- 
crington, Lancashire, grocer. 

Certiricates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 28, Rolph, Billericay, brewer—Jan. 28, Lawson, Diss, Norfolk, che- 
mist—Jan. 28, Ashton and Spriggs, Aldermanbury, ware shousemen—Jan. 26, Nanson 
jun. Seaham Harbour, ship-broker—Jan. 26, Wilson and Woodfin, Hull, iron-founders. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS.— Boyd, Spital Square, silk- manufacturer ; second 
div. of 24d. Saturday next and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane 
—Allen, Bir ; first and final div. of 94d. on new proofs, 
Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturda ‘s; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Hunter, 
King Wi liam "Street, merchant; third div. of 92d. Saturday next, and three subse- 
quent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Mo teno, Pall Mall, printseller; second 
and final div. of Did. Saturday next, and three subseque nt Saturdays ; ; Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Moyle, Manchester, draper; first div. of Tuesday; Fraser, 
Manchester— Williams, Accrington, draper; third and final div. a 2d. any Tuesday; 
Fraser, Manchester. 

Scorc Seqvestration.— Tulloch, Ferintosh, farmer, Jan. 10, 31. 


Friday, January 7. 

Partnersuirs Dissotvep.—Cockburn and Co. Haughton Paper-mill, Northum- 
berland, paper-manufacturers— Patton and Co. Montreal, china- dealers—S. and E. 
Hughes, Cobridge, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufac turers—Deighton and Co, 
Worcester, newspaper-proprietors— Buchan and Co. Manchester, calic o-printers ; 
as far as regards J.and A. Welch—Salt and Co. Dronfield, Derbyshire, coal-masters— 
Ernest and Cresswell, Cheapside, auctioneers—G. and J. Jones, Wolverhampton, 
a and Co, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, dyers; as far as regards R. 

ames—Eglinton and Co. Calc utta; as far as regards R. Eglinton and R. H. Hunter 
—Eglinton and Co. London, East India agents—Pears and Co. Birmingham, 
japanners— Haviside and Co. Cornhill, merchants— Fulton and Green, South Lam- 

th, spice-dealers—Newell and Johnson, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen-drapers— 
Yates and Burgess, Budge Row, wholesale druggists—Showell and Gamble, 
Stratford, carpenters—James and Morrow, Liverpool, merchants— E. and E. W. 
Payne, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, coach and livery-lace-manu- 
facturers—J. W. and 8. Nutt, York, share-brokers—Stewart and Co. Princes 
Street, Cavendish Square, milliners ; as far as regards M. A. Stewart—Ogilvie 
and Macfee, Liverpool, house-joiners—White and O'Donnell, Leeds, woollen- 
cloth-merchants—Simons and Robinson, Store Street, tailors—Moore and Co. 
Halesowen, surgeons—Smith and Co. Liverpool, and Postlethwaite and Co. New 
Orleans, merchants—Brown and Co, Ipswich, timber-merchants— Davey 
and Pegg, Upper Ground Street, coal-merchants— Davey and Co. and the Birchgrove 
Colliery Company, Llansamlet, coal-merchants; as far as regards P. Davey and 8. 
Pegg—Thompson and Clegg, Bradford, Yorkshire, attornies—D. and I. Falke, New 
Bond Street, importers of curiosities -Rennison and White, Scarborough, linen- 
drapers—Tabberer and Smith, Birmingham, brass-founders - “Wilson and Co. Man- 
chester, chemists—Gibb and Co. Manchester— Dawson and Postlewaite, Wigan, 
brewers— Taylor and Co. Liverpool, woollen-merchants— Burnett and Co. Teignmouth, 
wine-merchants—G. and T. Hulme, Rochdale, machine-makers—M. and E, Rodgett, 
Preston, cott facturers— Robi and Walton, Darlington, mercers—Curt- 
ler and Holyoake, Droitwich, attornies—Wormall and Co. Huddersfield, grocers— 
Stear and Jeffreys, Wisbeach, surgeons. 

Banxnvpts.—Jamgs Hotiipay Bow rN, Yarmouth, fishmonger, to surrender Jan. 
20, Feb. 24: solicitor, Baron, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Grorcx Mixton, Elizabeth Terrace, Liverpool Road, builder, 
Jan. 13, Feb. 18: solicitor, Rushbury, Surrey Street, Strand ; official assignee, Can- 
nan, Aldermanbury—Joun Emmens, Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, corn- -dealer, 
Jan. 13, Feb. 15: solicitors, Newbon and Evans, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Com- 
mons; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Samvuet Brapsury, Holborn Hill, 
cheesemon er, Jan. 14, Feb. 19: solicitors, Pontefex and Mogenie, St. Andrew’s 
Court, Holborn; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street-—W1L.1aM Suaw, 
Lincoln, bookseller, Jan. 26, Feb. 16: solicitor, Tweed, Lincoln; official assignee, 
Carrick, Hull—Wituiam Hostyn, St. Blazey, Cornwall, draper, Jan. 18, Feb. 10: 
solicitors, Elworthy, Plymouth ; Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hernaman, 
Exeter—Joun Nieip, Lees, facturer, Jan. 18, Feb. 15: 
solicitors, Dransfield, Huddersfield ; Cobbett, eae official assignee, Fraser, 
Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Jan. 29, Taylor, Crescent, 
Moores jun. Aylesbury, draper—Jan. ‘28, Davy, 
Eason, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, brewer—Jan. 28, Shoobridge, Wood Street, 
warehouseman—Jan. 28, Monkman, Oldham, cotton-spinner— —Jan. 31, T. and A, 
M‘Cree, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocers—Jan, 31, Reid, Hudderstield, "merchant— 
Jan. 29, Siddall, Chesterfield, spindle- -manufacturer. 

Cenriricares.—7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Feb. 1, Bolton, Albany Street, coach-maker—Jan. 31, Smith, Liverpool, 
tailor—Jan. 25, Stocks, Huddersfield, draper—Jan. 29, Siddall, Chesterficld, spindle- 
manufacturer— Jan. 28, Carr, Barnsley, ironmonger. 

DECLARATIONS OF Divipenps.—Trego, Coleman Street, builder; second div. of 2d. 
and 2s. 6d, on new proofs, Jan. 8, and three e subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court—Cross, Southampton, watch-maker; first div. of 8s, any Monday; Can- 









































New Peckham, wine-merchant—Dec. 29, 
Brixton, linen-draper—Feb. 3, 





(Saturday, — 





nan, Aldermanbury—Oliver, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, plumber; second diy. of 
ls. 7d. Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street 
—Goolden, W elchpool, coach-proprietor; fourth diy. of 4d. any Monday; Bird, Li- 
verpool—Nicholson, Holderness, dealer; first div. of ls. 10d. any Tuesday; Carrick, 
Hull— Hewitt, Great Driffield, brewer ; first div. of 4d. any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull 
—S. and J. Burton, Hull, chemists ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Tuesday ; Carrick, Hull, 
a SeQuEsTRATION.— Downie and Co. Edinburgh, brush-makers, Jan. 17, 
ed. 4. 


PRICES CU CURRENT. 


BRITISH F UNDS. NDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd, Monday. Tuesday. Wednes | Thurs. | Triday, 











—— —— 
Sper Cent Consols....ssseseeseeeeeeeeee! shut —_—i- |100hexa.| 100) 







































































Ditto for Account .... « --/L0Ofexd’ 1003 | 1003 | 100 luo} 1.0 
3 per Cents Reduced... +| 10] iol} | word | og | 101} long 
3} per Cents ..... oe] oie iui } 104g | loag 104} 1043 
Long Annuities ....... — | 63 et i— } 64 — 
Bank Stock, 7 per Ce nt. 2234 224) | — 2243 | 2233 225 
India Stock, 104 per Cent. shut — — - ao — 
Exchequer Bills, ljd. per 72 pm. 72 | #8 | 72 73 69 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ......6.0e0eeeeee {}83pm.; 83 | —— | 83 | 83 | 79 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, .ccecesseeeeees 5 p. Ct 904 || Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct., loo 
i seeeeed — | 99} Mexican ....000000 eee - | 23 
23— — | Mississippi.. = 
5 — | 103, =|, New York... 5 — |92hexd 
tt — _ Ohio ...... . 6«— —- 
6 — | 108 =|“ Pennsylvania . 5 = — 
5 — | 108 | Peravian.... t= 1c4} 
3=— | _: Portuguese.. ee -— | 4l 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 67hexd. Di:to — | 35 
ARCO oc ccccccceres or 98% | Russian, 5 — | 1219 
French a SIf. 25c. Ditto ..... e _ 104} ex d, 
Ditto.... Ab — |) Sardinian, b= | 953 
Indiana.. t— | — Spanish .....cc.seees oe 49exd. 
Illinois . tt — — Ditto New Deferred 3. — 23,ex d. 
Louisiana Ste rling). i — | — Ditto (Passive)..... ecccocce 5} 
Maryland (Sterling). s— 100 Venezuela... 33— 40} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltwars— | | Banxs— 
Caledonian ....... erecccecers 67% Australasian.....csecserseseees £1; 
Edinburgh and Gly isgow «| 77 British North American... 61} ex d. 
Eastern Counties ....... . 133 | Colonial ....0...cccceee *e — 
Great Northern .... . 80 Commercial ef London , ° _— 
Great South. and W est. ‘Treland.. 106 | London and Westminste ee 354 
Great Western .. ° 93 | London Joint Stock.. 21h 
Hull and Selby lM National of Ireland .. —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 83} | National Provincial.. eee — 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........-- — | Provincial of Ireland. eeeee 49 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 107 ] Union of Australia... ee 72 
London and Blackwall..... ....- 9 | — Union of Londom,.,..s.essseee- —_— 
London and North-western ee 12s MINEs— 
Midland ......+0+0+. 79h Brazilian Imperial .......+++++- 4g 
North British . 39 | Ditto (St. John del Rey) 303 
Scottish Central....... 96 Cobre Copper ........ 41} 
South-eastern and ‘Dov er. 824 | Nouveau Monde,, 2 
South-western 905 | MisceLtanzovs— 
York, Newcastl k... 73 Australian Agricultural .. 268 
ee ‘and North Midland ........ 583 | «= Camada . — 
General Steam. 293 
East and West India. ....seseeess — | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 90 
London ...-eeeeeseee os — | Royal Mail Steam..........+00- sl 
St. Katherine ........sceeeeeeees -_ South Australiam ..........+05- 18 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, =. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the Ist day of Jan. 185 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued socececcoverevers £34,014,005 Government Debt... ++ £11,015,100 






Other Securities ..... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . + 19,994.551 
Silver Bullion, ....csecsceseee 19,154 
£34,014,005 £34,014,005 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
| a epee Capital ...sseceee ees 553, 000 Government Securities (in- 
Res! oo a cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,961 691 
Other Securities. ... 5,87 





875,756 


















Other Deposits ........ Ry Notes ....... oe 10,960, 195 
Seven Day and other Bills. coos «1,384,351 Gold and Silver ‘oin... . 513,057 
£41,311,599 £41,311,599 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of Nationa] Debt, & Dividend Accts 





BULLION. Per oz. | METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Calen£102 . 0 03 10 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Ba 9 
New Dollars .. - 0 411} | Lead, British Pig. eeee 
Silver in Bars,S andard cccccceceee O 5 If | Steel, Swedish Keg... 21 0 0.,, 














GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 7. 
s 8. | 


, 4 % fs 
Wheat, R.New 43to46 BPO concnese 32 tod Mapie..... 33to 34 | ents, > neha 18to19 
Fine ....... 46—47 | Barley .. 24—25 White .... 36-38 Fine .. 20—21 





Poland. ooo 21—22 
Fine .. 22—23 
Potato .... 23-—24 
Fine ,. 24—25 


Old ..ceees 43—45 | Malting .. 30—32 Boilers ... 38—40 
White ..... 46—50 | Malt, Ord... 54—55 | Beans, Ticks. 31—32 
Fine .. 50 —54 Fine ..... 58—60 | Old...... - 34—36 
Super. New . 51—58 | Peas, Hog . - 00-33 Indian Corn, 30—35 





w EEKLY AVERAGE, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the Week ending Jan. 1, 
s 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 








Wheat... 43s. 44. | Rye ......- 28s. 10d.| Wheat ... 46%. 7d. 
Barley.... 29 11 J 1 | Barley occee 29 8 
Oats..0.-. 18 6 4 Oats ceceeee is 9 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made ......++6++ per sack 46s. to 49s. Butter—Rest Fresh, l4s. per doz. 
Seconds ...ccccseceveveces 43 — 46 Carlow, 4i. 8s, to 4l. 12s. per ewt. 


Essex and Suffolk, on board “Ship 40 — 43 Bacon, Irish .....se06 
Norfolk and Stockton 37 — 40 | Cheese, Cheshire . 
American ........ per barrel 23 — 2 Derby Plain .... 
Canadian .....6-ceeeeeeeees — 29 Hams, York 
Bread, 6}d. to 8d. the 4lb. nat Fags French, per 120, “Bs. Od. to 18s, Od. 





per cwt. 52s. to 55s, 








BUTCHERS’ ™ LAT. 


Newoate anp LeaDENHALL." SMITMFIELD.” Heap or Carrce a? 
d s 













8. d. 8. d. é~ «@ Suirurieip. 

Beef .. 2 6to3 0t03 6 ws. 2 6to3 Stod O 
Mutton 3 2—3 83—4 2 wor 3 GC—41 AK 5S Y 
Veal .. 3 2—3 8—4 4 wore 2 B= 3 4—4 6 
Pork .. 3 2—3 8—40 .. 34—31l0—4 0 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0-0 coon O O 0-0 0 

* To sink the offal, per s Ib. 

HOPS 


Kent Pockets......-- 
Choice ditto 
Sussex ditto ..... 

Farnham ditto.......... eeee 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CuMBERLAND. 
788. TO BGS. secesesesere 785. to BOS. 


OOL. 
90s, to 105s. Down and half-bred etd per Ib, 15d, to YW 
95 150) =Wether and Ewe. = 
86 w5 
0 rf) 





he 4 ic ester Hogge t ‘and W € 






(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELS. Wuirecuaret, 


Hay, Good cecccceceseees 70s. to 86s. 
























Inferior - 60 —72 60 — 65 63 — 70 
yew. . o=— 0 o-— 0 o— 0 
Clover ...++. - 9% —Wo &3 — 85 si —100 
Wheat Straw 28 — 33 26 — 30 2 — 30 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Ol .. -percwt. £115 0 fea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.0s, ~~ to Is * 
Retined ..... e 17 6 Congou, tine ... — 2 
Linseed Oil .. 110 0 Pekor, tlowery. — 4 ° 
Linseed Oil-Cake ...... 00 * In Bow d—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, js ' Coffee, fine (in bond eschacree Gis. to 95s. Od, 
Moulds ( 6¢. per doz. discount) 6s. 4d. Good Ordinary .....e+s00++ 42 — it. 0. 


Sugar, Muscovado, per cw... 3b. O4 


Coals, Hetton..csecccccccecees 08, Od. 
West irdia Molasses...... 135. 04, to 15s, 64, 


TeeSscccccccccccserecesseece 08. Od. 


asvasaa 


eee ete 


January 8 , 1853.] 
\XFORD UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 


The Loxpon CoMMITTEE for conducting the Election of 
Mr. DUDLEY PERCEVAL are anxious to state, that until 
the definite refusal of Lord Cuanvos to be nominated was 
formally announced on Monday afternoon, they had not re- 
quested Mr. Percrvat to become the Candidate at this most 
important crisis. They have now the sincere pleasure of an- 
nouncing that their selection has experienced a most gratify- 
ing reception from those Residents and Non-Residents who 
are anxious to see the University of Oxford represented not 
only by one of distinguished talents, but also by a sound 
Churchman and consistent politician. 

Determined to promote the success of their cause by every 
legitimate exertion, they will not be diverted from their duty 
by unmerited obloquy from chagrincd antagonists, or by plau- 
sible misstatements in party periodicals 

The Poll willbe kept open until Weowrspay the 12th, daily, 
from 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. in order to afford every elector an op- 
portunity of recording his vote, 

The London Committee sit daily at the Trafalgar Hotel- 
Charing Cross; and the Oxford Committee in Magdalene Hall, 
Jan. 7, 1853. C. LEMPRIERE, D.C.L. Hon. Sec. 
Members of Convocation travelling by trains leaving Pad- 
dington at 7.40, 9.45, 10.15, 11.15, 12.40, 2.0, will be enabled 
to vote on the same day ; asi ilar adv ants age may be obtained 
by trains leaving Euston Square at 6.30, and 10.0; and those 
Members who have not received circulars, are reque: sted to 











THE SPECTATOR, 
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AK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND LOAN COMPANY. 
Chief Office, 49, Moorgate Street, London. 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 
Loans and Annuities granted on most liberal terms. 
Diseased"’ Lives, and “ Lives declined” by other offices 
taken. 
Medical referees liberally remunerated for their reports. 
The attention of clergymen, benevolent persons, and em- 
ployers of every description, is invited to the prospectus and 
tables of the industrial branch of their company. 
ANNERS COODE, Secretary. 








en SE a Agents wanted. 
Koo Nomic LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bt. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy- Chairman 
NTAGES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 

3 TUAL SYSTEM. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth year. 

The sum of 274,0007. was added to Policies at the last Divi- 
sion, W seo h produced an average Bonus of 624 per cent on the 
Prem paid. 

Numbe “ of Policies in force on Ist Jan. 1852, 5950. 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,200,000/, Income 2°6,000!. 
per annum. 

" Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
ociet 

Service in the Militia or Y. eomanry Corps —_ not affect the 
validity of Policies. For particulars apply t 
6, New Bridge St. Blackfriars. ALEX. MAC DON ALD, See. 














attribute this apparent neglect to the difficulty in 
their accurate addresses on such short notice 
The Special Train from Didcot to Oxford, on Tuvrspay, 
Farpay, and Sarurpay, at 2.40, is for the exe lusive use of Mr- 
Pexcevat's supporters, leaving London at 12.40, or travelling 
from other places. 
FOURTH DAY, 3 O'CLOCK. 
Mr. PERCEVAL............ 
Mr. GLADSTONE ........... 


‘i » 

ERMAN ‘and FRENC H PROTEST- 
ANT COLLEGE, GROVE HOUSE 
REY.—For a limited numbe rof YOUNG On .EMEN, un- 
der the superintendence of Dr.C M. PFRIEDLANDER. Reli- 
gious instruction by a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
Particular attention paid to Classics, and Special Courses for 
Assistants to the Army. Germen and French generally spoken. 
Pupils whose parents are abro: » kept during the holy- 
days at a moderate charge 4 articulars, address, Dr. 
Frreptanprr, Grove House, Larkhall Rise, Clapham, Surrey. 


HE MISSES COLEBROOKE THOMP- 
SON, assisted by resident English and French Teachers, 
have VACANCIES for YOUN ADIES, to educate with the 
daughter of a nobleman, who will enjoy the same advantages 
of weekly lectures and lessons in the establishment. On phi- 
lology and English literature, Mr. Smart; pianoforte, Dr. 
Henry Wylde ; chemistry, Mr. Bloxam ; mineralogy and geo 
logy, Mrs. Varley ; drawing and landscape * 1inting from na 
ture, Mr. Green and Mr 
Italian, Signor Pistruce n singing, Mr. 
Handel Gear ; Italian singing, Mr. Frank Mori; choral sing- 
ing, Mr. Hullah and Mr. Monk ; harp, Mir. Oberthur; calis 
thenic exercises and deportment, Mrs. Elliston Wilson ; dane- 
ing, Mr. Tennicl. For detailed prospectus, address, 25, East- 
bourne Terrace, near Kensington Gardens. 























a Sd 
(\RNAMENTAL ART IN METALS, 
FURNITURE, and all kinds of WOVEN FABRICS. 
DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART, 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for STUDY of the PRINCIPLES of 

ORNAMENTAL ART will reassemble on Monpay, Jan. 10. 
Manufacturers, Artisans, &c. are enabled officially to obtain 
the advice of the Professors—Mr. Semrer and Mr. Hevson— 








on the execution of any Works of Ornamental Art. Official 
Fee for a single Consultation, 2s.; for a week, 6s. 
W. R. DEVERELI » Secretary. 





) Ss’ rh 

FRICA—The AFRICAN STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY'S new and fast steam-ship FAITH, 

900 tons burden, James Parsons, Commander, will leave Lon 
don én the morning of the aist, with goods for Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone , Monrovia, Cape ( Yoast Castile, Lagos, and Fer- 
nando Po; and from Plymouth on the 25th Janvanr, at3 
p.m. with the Royal Mail and passengers to the aforesaid 
ports, and also to Madeira, Teneriffe, Goree, Accra, Whydah, 
Badagry, Bonny, Old Calabar, and Cameroons. All Free Gooos 
and Heavy Baggage to be sent to the British and Foreign 
Steam Wharf, Lower East Smithficld. Freight must be pre- 
paid, and early application is necessary to secure room. For 
ao information, apply to the Company's Agents, W. L 

Ooitsy Moone and Go. 3 , Ingram C uurt, Fenchurch Street. 


Ty 
[LONDON (Ww ATF ORD) SPRING 
WATER COMPANY.—The Subscription Contract hav- 
ing been signed to the required amount, and the Capital sub- 
scribed to enable the Directors to proceed with the Bill before 
Parliament, applications for the remaining Shares may be 
made to the Brokers, Messrs. Jounson, Lonopenx, and Co., or 
to the Secretary of the Comp ny, 39, Moorgate Street, where 
Prospectuses and Forms of Applic ation for Shares, together 
with every information respecting the ayy may be ob- 
tained. Ky order of the Board, 


NCE HALL 


COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 















COALS at 21s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per | 


ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépdts, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange- 
ment. LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 





To secure the Advantages of this Year's Entry, proposals must | 


be lodged at Me ee — Sad at any of the Society's 
Agencies, on or before ae 
ScoTrisH E ‘Qu TT ABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Special Act 

of Parliament, 10th Vic. c. 35. 






EDINBURGH, .. -sss000042 26, St. Andrew Square. 
ceeececescessers 1 Bishopsgate Street. 

Bt Dexceed.......ceees £3,780,000 

The ANNU AL REVENUE exceeds. 140,000 






690,000 


ACCUMULATED FUND. ses 
0 POLICIES. For 


And the 
LARGE ADDITIONS have been made 
example, a Policy for 10001. dated Ist March 1832, becoming a 
Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 15141. — Policies of later date in proportion. 


POLICIES RENDE NDISPUTABLE.—The Directors 
have arranged that Polict ies may, under certain conditions, be 
declired indisputable, on any ground whatever, after being 
of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be entitled to travel 
or reside beyond the limits of Europe, ae payment of 
extra Premium for such travelling or reside 

The next Triennial Allocation takes pl 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declare 

ROBERT CHRIST 1E , Manager. 
*.* Medical Referees paid by the Soc iety. 

Forms of Proposal, and all other information, may be had 

(free) on application at the Society's Office, 126, Bishopsgate 


Street, Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agert. 








‘on Ist March 





Us ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
/ ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
with security, and constructed to meet the various wants of 
Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance can 
be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may re- 
main on credit. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limi 
other Companics, but may Proceed from 
another in decked vessels, 
North America, and many parts of the United States, without 
extra premium, by merely giving the ordinary notice to the 













COAL AND ~ CANNEL | 


Oftice in London of the intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
real security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


+w +L 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested ital, 1,311,761. 
Annual Income, 153,000/. clared, 7430007 
Claims paid since t ablishment of the Office, 2,087,738. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Menry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
H. Blencowe Churehill, Esq. Benjamin Oliviera, Esq. M.P. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. (P.K.S. 
William Judd, Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthu’ Kinnaird, | The Rev. Jame erman. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. [M.P. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, a Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M. F.S58. ~s “tae Montague 
Street, bear Squa 
NIN a Tw TIETHS OF THE “PROF ITS ARE 
VIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premuams by the surrender 
of Bonuses 




























Bonuses added 





| sudsequently, 

| Date of} Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy.| Insured increased 

| annually. 

| £ £s. d. @ed | 

1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished.| 
1811 1000 33 19 2 ditto | 
1818 1000 «| 34:16 10 ditto 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Poliv 
Total with addi 

















| 
} 
rw Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- | 
* | Insured. | added. ther increased. 
£ £ed £ed. 
| 6821 1807 900 98212 1 1882 12 1 
| 1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
| 3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
| of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 


Office, 50, Regent Street. 
OR BITTER 


| \ LLSOPP’S PALE (¢ 
| 4 ALE. 

| ~ ‘The unanimous opinion of the most eminent scientific and 
| Medical Men of the day, of Baron Lienic, Messrs. Granam, Hor- 
| mann, Mesprarr, Watson, Bupp, Mansmatt Hatt, Taavens, 
| Ferevsson, Rows, Vivian, Hevoare, Lewan, ARNOLD, 
Evans, Formby, Peraiz, Macronis, Vose, Turnect, Hunter, 
Davies, Jones, Senton, Mactanen, Macaciar, Gray, Teevan, 
Hitt, Harwarp, Harrison, Perrer, Inman, Sir Cuances 
Cranke, the Sanrrary ComMIssioNER of the Lancet, &ec. &e. 
(many of them after careful analyses, and all of them after 
long experience,) having been pronounced in favour of the 
healthful and invigorating qualities, as well as the highly 
dietetic properties of their Pale and Bitter Ales, Messrs. 
Attsorr and Sons do not feel themselves called upon to go 
into any further vindication of their justly popular beverage 
from the aspersions of malicious and interested parties ; but 
content themselves by announcing that they have commenced 
supplies from the Brewing of this Season. 

ALLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE may be obtained in 
Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, from the Brewery, Burton- 
on-Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch Establish- 
ments— 

LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City; 
IVERPOOL, at Cook Street ; 
ow at Ducie Place ; 
. t Burnt Tree; 
GLASGOW, ° a 115, St. Vincent Street ; 
DUBLIN, at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street ; 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall; 
At either of which places a list of respectable parties who 
supply the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same prices 
as from the Brewery) may at any time be seen. 
4 ‘ 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS, for the Cure of 
Asthmatic Coughs, and all Discases of the Chest and 
Lungs.—A gentleman named Middleton, of Scotland Road, 
Liverpool, states in a letter to Professor Holloway, dated Jan- 
uary !, 1853, that for upwards of five years he suffered se- 
verely from asthma, attended with a violent cough, which so 
prostrated his strength and debilitated his constitution, as to- 
tally to unfit him for any of the active duties of life. He was 
attended by the most eminent medical men, but all failed to 
give him relief. Atlength he tried Holloway’s Pills, and in 
about three months this wonderful medicine effected a per- 
fect cure of his disease, and restored him to sound health. 
| Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottowar's Establish- 
| ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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YRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, and TABLE GLASS.—F. and C. Oser re- 
spectfully invite an inspection of their choice and extensive 
assortment of glass chandeliers of new and elegant designs 
for gas or candles chimney lustres, and table glass of theirown 
manufacture. A large and varied collection of ornamental 
glass, of the newest and most beautiful description, suitable 
for Christmas presents. 44, Oxford Street; Manufactory, 
Broad Strect, » Birmingham. —Established 1807. 


ILVER PLATE, and 





New and Second- 

hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 
applied for by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, 
weights, and patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
and Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, and the electro silver 
plated Spoons and Forks.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
(seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London. 


a "oO Dre oO 

| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witttiam Lazsenst” 
on the back) in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuiiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce War chouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUUW MAG- 


NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females. 
SS during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 

ofants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinneroan and Co. Dispensing Chemists, d 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists ——— the empire. 
PeTpTrv 5) 
YEASONABLE FESTIVITIES.—The 
exuberance of the feclings, amid scenes of gayety, natu- 
rally induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage 
under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote espe- 
cial attention to the duties of the toilet. It is at this festive 
season that ROW LAND’'S MACASSAR OIL, for creating and 
sustaining a luxuriant head of hair ; ROWLAND'S KALY- 
DOR, for rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming; and 

‘LAND'S ODONTO, or P earl Dentifrice, for imparting a 
e whiteness to the teeth, are called into increased 
requisition, to the attainment of those personal advantages so 
universally sought for and admired. Sold by A. Rowtanp 
and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. *.* Beware of spurious imitations. 

> , TIN . 7 

WA LE OF MOURNING GOODS.—The 
WI Peapsioter ponte Sold the Lease of these Premises, an 
IMMEDIATE ¢€ RANCE of this splendid stock must be 
made IN FOU Ri N DAYS. Especial observation is re- 
quested to some of the most superb novelties in SILKS, from 
the English and Foreign looms; silk skirts in every colour 
anc mixture, adapted for mourning ; skirts in paramatta for 
first mourning, with robings, tucks, and embroidery, in- 
cluding every style of dress fashionable in deep or slight 
mourning; manties in rich Genoa, French, and British 
velvets, and in every specimen of mourning silks, cloth, 
paramatta, &c.; some of the first-named are eminently en- 
titled te notice, being ornamented with sable, giébe, chin 
chilla, and other rich furs. Bonnets, caps, splendid head- 
dresses, chemisettes, wool shawls and scarfs, morning wrap- 
pers in great variety. This stock has been principally se- 
lected from the Parisian markets for the present season, but 
in order to effect an immediate sale has been immensely re- 
duced in price. A discount of 5 per cent upon all purchases 
above 201. Every article marked in plain figures. Sale com- 
menced Tavaspar, Jan. 6, and will continue daily from |i to 
6. H.Coox and Co. Family Mourning Warehouse, 246, Regent 
Street 


. 
“AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
TERNS.—The largest as well as the choicest assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNU M and other lamps ; 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain 
glass, or papier miché, is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, and 
they are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
PALMER'S CANDLES, 7id. a pound.—Palmer's Patent 
Candles, all marked ** Palmer.” 
Single or double wicks .. Tid. per pound. 
Mid. size, three wicks. * kid. _ 
Magnums, three or four wic 9d. 
English's Patent Camphine, in seaicd cans, 5 on — aes 
Hest French Colza Oil..... cccccecccccce ce cOt OF. 


HE BEST SHOW OF TRON BED 


STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. KUL. 
TON’S. He has added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY 
LARGE ONES, which are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE 
SHOW of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots (with 
appropriate Bedding and Mattresses). Many of these are 
quite new, and all are marked in plain figures, at prices pro- 
portionate with those that have tended to make his esta- 
blishment the most distinguished in this country. Common 
Tron Bedsteads, 15s. 6d. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 13s. 6¢. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 19s. 9d.; and Cots, from 2ls. each. Handsome 
ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 


3/. 15s. to 31. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 





































Threaded or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
3s. . 


Tea Spoons, portent. cocces 188. sees 
Dessert Forks = oo BBB. cove GBs. 





Dessert Spoons ,, o BBB. ove 42s ° 
Table Forks pas 40s. .... 550. . 
Table Spoons + 40s. Sa 


Tea and coffee sets, ¥ waiters, candlesticks, &ec. “at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patcut 
process 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle Thread. King’s. 

full size,per dozen...... U28. sees 2BS eicaee 30s 











Dessert ditto and ditto 10s. oo Se. 25s 
Tem Gitto..ccccccccrccces G8. seve Me «. lis 
WILLIAM 8. BU RTON has TEN LARGE SHOW. 


ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated =e 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. e 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 
land3?, NEWMAN STREET, andiand5, PERRY'S PLACE. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No, CLX XXIII. will be published next Tuvrspay. 
ConTENTS : 

1, Vauxhall Factory Schools. 

2. Mr. Justice Story. 

3. Indian Administration. 

4. Meteors, Aérolites, and - agama Stars. 

Cloister Life of Charles V. 

. Count Montalembert and Catholic Interests. 

. The British Museum. 

. Memoirs of Wordsworth. 

. The Budget, and its Results. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S vy ay ALMANACK, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK, for 1853. 
With a large coloured Frontispiece and other Ll- 


lustrations, by Grornee CRUIKSHANK. 
Davip Boeve, Fleet Street. 


SIoo 
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Price 6d. or sent free by post for seven stamps, 
IMMEL’'S PERFUMED ALMA- 


NACK, beautifully printed in oil-colours, imparts 





a delightful ‘and lasting scent to pocket-books, card- 
cases, desks, &c. and forms a most acceptable present 
to friends at home or abroad. Sold by E. Rimmen, Per- 
fumer, sole Proprietor of the Toilet Vinegar, 39, 
Gerrard Street, Soho, and by all Booksellers, Perfumers, 
and Chemists. 


This day i is Published, smal small 8vo. with 2 coloured Maps, 
bound in gilt cloth 


ARIS AFTER WATERLOO: Notes 


taken at the time, and hitherto unpublished. 
Including a revised E ‘dition—the Tenth—of a Visit to 
Flanders and the Field. By James Srmpson, Advocate, 
Author of ** The Philosophy of Education,” “ Lectures | 
to the Working Classes,” Xe. 
Wittram Biackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh & London. 


HAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—MR. | 
PAYNE COLLIER’S Volume of NOTES AND 
EMENDATIONS ON THE TEXT OF SHAKE- 
SFEARE derived from the unpublished and highly im- 
portant manuscript corrections made by a contempo- 
yin the Folio Edition of 1632 will be ready on the 
th Instant for delivery to the Subscribers who have 
paid their Subscription for the year ending December 
852, at the Agent’s, Mr. Skerrinaron, 192, Piccadilly. 
F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 
Now ready, post 8v o. Os. 

AUSTRALIAN AND CALI- 
FORNIAN GOLD-DISCOVERIES, and their 
probable Consequences; or an Inquiry into the Laws 
which determine the Value and Distribution of the 
Precious Metals: with Historical Notices of the 
Effects of the American Mines on European Prices in 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. 
In a Series of Letters. By Parrick James Srrevine, 

F.RS.E. Author of * The Philosophy of Trade.” 
Edinburgh: Otrver and Boyp. London: SImpkry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 











HE 





' various classes, 


ion of the world. 


is day, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. D. 
Mavrice, MA. Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London. 
Cambridge : MacmILian and Co. London: G. Bett. 


\ R. DUDLEY PERCEVAL’S LET- 
i TER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. A few 
copies of the Fourth Edition of ‘‘ The Queen’s Minis- 
ters responsible for the Pope’s New Hierarchy in Eng- 
land,” may still be had, price 1s. 6d. 

Rivincrons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 





Just published, price 2s. in en amelled boards, 


7 KEY TO THE MYSTERY; or 
the Book of Revelation Translated. Being the 


| Second Volume of ‘** The Spiritual Library.” 


Already published, 
THE RELIGION OF GOOD SENSE. Price Is. 6d. 
Belfast: Joun Siums. London: Jomn CHapMan. 
THE BOOK OF THE NEW YEAR, 
** Will the Empire stand or fall?” 
TAPOLEON THE THIRD! 


i Past—His Present—His Future. By A. pr La 








His | 


Gveronntere, (Editor of Le Pays, Journal de l’ Empire.) 


| A Reply to M. Victor Hugo’s ‘* Napoleon the Little.” 


*.* The authorized translation of the above work, 
forming one of the series of ‘* Contemporary French 
Lite rature,” ’ will be published on Thursday next, price 
2s. 6d. —VIZeTELLY and Co. 135, Fleet Street. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 

Tn 3 vols. crown Svo. and may be had at all the Libraries, 
\ ILTON DAVENANT: 
A a Tale of the _ we Live in. By James 
Banprinev, Author of “ Lufr 

An extensive ceuntion of life, and the results of 
much pondering over the opinions and conduct of its 
are the distinguishing traits of this 
novel. .... Asa view of the times we live in ‘ Mil- 
ton Davenant’ is remarkable. . . . accompanied. . . . 
by interwoven disquisition on the false opinions of 
society and the present state of religion—thoughtful, 
vigorous, and searching. ... . The whole tale seems 
intended to inculcate a moral the truth of which may 
be donbted, the expedience of marriages between per- 
sons in widely different positions, and against the opin- 
The author’s knowledge, however, of 
life sustains him: the mi anner in which the tale is told 
gives it an air of reality.”—Speetator. 

* The genuine power of sarcasm, the biting wit and 











‘4 DEFENCE OF LORD DERBY. 
his day is published, 8vo. price ls, 
\ANS CHANGER,” the Real Basis of 
the ‘* Morality of Public Men.” A Snowball for 
** An Englishman,” thrown by I. W. W. “ Sibi constet,”* 
London: Tuomas Bosworra, 215, Regent Street. 


~ NOW READY, MR. DOD'S PEERAGE, &. 
New Edition for ae thoroughly revised, with many 
mprovements. 

JEERAGE, BARONE TAGE, KNIGHT- 

AGE, &c. for 1853 (Thirteenth Year). By 

Cuarirs R. Dop, Esq. Author of ** The Parliamentary 

Companion,” “‘ Electoral Facts,” &e. Feap. 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 

Wuirraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


VOLUME I. OF THE 

YEISSUE OF LIVES 

\ QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
LAND. 

Comprising 








OF THE 
By Aenes Srrick- 
all the recent Important Additions, Por- 
traits of all the Queens, &c. 
Is NOW READY. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. each, handsomely bound. 
Published for Hexry Cornurn, by his successors, 
Hvrsr and Br ACKETT, 13, Great Marlborou: gh Street. 





Now ready, price los. a. = - bound, (ce omple ting the 


-. III. AND. ‘TV. OF EVELYN’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Eprrrox, with numerous Additions and Ori- 


ginal Letters, now first Published, and a copious 
Index. 
N.B. Subscribers are requested to forward their 


| 


humour, which form two of the leading characteristics | 


of ‘ Milton Davenant,’ are certain to command an audi- 
ence. - whilst the strong sympathy with the 
people, and courageous advocacy of social progress, and 
warm defence of the rights of that most importa ant and 
long neglected body, the middle classes, which will be 
found there, will endear the book to thousands of 








= Cc 7 MMING ON GENE — 
his day is publi ished, price 
HE CHU RC H BEFORE T HE FLOOD; 
or Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By Rev. 
J. Cummine, D.D. Handsomely bound and gilt, uniform 
with “* Apocalyptic Sketches.” 

DR. CUMMING’S SABBATH EVENING READ- 
INGS on the NEW TESTAMENT. Part L. commenc- 
ing the Gospel of St. Matthew, is published this day, 
price 4d, 

Arruvur Hatt, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 
On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
HOMAS’S MODERN PRACTICE of 
PHYSIC: exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
Prognostics, Morbid Appearances, and Treatment of 
the Diseases of All Climates. Eleventh Edition, 
thoroughly revised, corrected, and toa considerable 
extent rewritten. By ALGERNON Frampton, M.D. Phy- 
sician to the London Hospital. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; W og r “and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 8. High- 
ley and Son; J. Churehill; T. Bumpus; H. G. Bohn; 
R. Mackie; D. Bogue; C. Dolman; J. 8. Hodson; 
Routledge and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Dub- 
lin: Hodges and Smith. Liverpool: G. and J, Robinson. 


BLOXHAM'S GOTHIC ARCHITEC p> _ 
Ninth Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo. 6s. cl 
RINCIPLES of GOT HIC ECC 'LE- 
STASTICAL ARCHITECTURE: with an Ex- 
planation of Technical Terms, and a Centenary of An- 
cient Terms. By Marrukw Horwecne Brioxmam. 
Illustrated with 260 Wood-cuts. 
— Bocvr, Fleet ~ ane 
f whom may be hac 
BRANDON'S ANALY SI8- ‘of GOTHIC 
Speutse CTURE, 158 Plates, 2 vols. royal 4to, 


BRANDON’S PARISH CHURCHES: 
Perspective Views of English Ecclesiastical Struc- 
tures. 160 plates, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 27. 2s. 

BRANDON’S OPEN TIMBER ROOFS | 
of the MIDDLE AGES. 48 Plates, royal Ato. Bl. - 38. 

BOOKS FOR 


BoYs. 
P4 RLOUR MAGIC. New Edition. 
revised and enlarged, with the addition of seve- 
ral Tricks from the performances of Houdin and Robin. 
4s, 6d. cloth. Just ready. 
I. 


THE BOY HUNTERS; or Adventures in Search 


Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, 








of a White Buffalo. By Captain Mayye Rem, Au- 
thor of ‘* The Desert Home.” With 12 Illustra- 
tions by Wituiam Harvey. Feap, 8vo, 7s. cloth, Co- 


loured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


THE DESERT HOME: ; or the Adventures of a Lost 
Family in the Wilderness. By Captain Maynye Rerp. 
With 12 Illustrations by Witttam Harvey. Second 
Edition, Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


Iv. 

THE BOY'S OWN BOOK: a complete Encyclo- 

peedia of all the Diversions —Athletic, Scientific, and 

ecreative—of Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, 

greatly > ~ i with numerous additional Engrayings. 
Se + clot 





Davin Boeve, Fleet Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, Marswtt, and C Co. 
Tue 
JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Drama of a Life. Memnon. 


readers.” — English Review. 
«A highly-wrought and most interesting novel.”— 
MR. RE -ADE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
2 vols. feap. cloth, 16s 
Now first collected and revised.—CONTAINING : 
Destiny. Italy, in Four Parts. 
Vision of the Ancient | Revelations of Life. 
Kings. 


New Quarterly Review. 
PO MS AND DRAMAS OF 
The Deluge. Cataline. 
London : 


Piccadilly. 


193, 
Jus t published, in 1 vol. 4to. with Illustrations, 2/. 


MuUE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE-GARDENING. By Josuva 
Masor, Knowsthorpe, near Leeds. 
This work treats distinctly on all the 
nected with landscape-gardening, and is illustrated 
with engraved sketches. Ideal plans are given, deli- 
neating the arrangement of residences of different ex- 
tents, from the suburban villa and garden to the pa- 
lace or mansion with its grounds and park; and de- 
signs are added, showing different styles of geometrical 
parterres, and illustrating the manner of grouping trees. 
London : Lone AN and Co. Leeds: R. Newsome. 


NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC 


eee EDITION OF THE SONGS 


Carman and IA, 








OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Grorce Far- 
avuar Granam. In 3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound 
in cloth, price 2ls. or separately 7s. Each volume 
contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte Accom- 


subjects con- | 


paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Bio- | 


graphical, and Critical Notices. 

“The editor has deeply studied the history and cha- 
racter of the national music of his country, and the 
fruits of his researches are to be found in the copious 
notes upon each of the songs with which he has en- 
riched the collection—notes which, notwithstanding 
their terse brevity, really exhaust the authentic in- 
formation on the subject, both as to the melodies and 
the songs to which they are united. They contain 
much new and curious matter, correct a multitude of 
commonly received errors, and throw light on the true 
character and construction of Scottish national melo- 
dy.” —Daily News. —_——— 
Uniform with the above, price 7s. elegantly bound in 

cloth, and complete in 1 vol. royal Svo. 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
WORDS. 

The airs have all been rearranged for the Pianoforte 
by J. T. Suresne, the Editor of the Work. 

The Volume is preceded by an Introductory Disser- 
tation, written by Grorcr Farnquuar Grauam, toge- 
ther with a catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, 
and of the Printed Collections containing Scottish Me- 
lodies. 

The work is also published in 11 sixpenny Numbers. 
Each number contains 25 Airs. 


Also, uniform with the above, e, andc omplete in 11 Num- 
ers, 6d. each, or in 1 vol. elegant ¢ loth, price 7s. 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
Being a complete Collection of the best REELS 
STRATHSPEYs, 
Expressly #rranged for the Pianoforte. 
This volume is also preceded by an introductory 
Dissertation, written by Groror Farqviar GRawam. 
Woop and Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 
Novetio, Dean Street ; and Simpkin and MARSHALL, 
London. 


and 


| 


orders immediately for the completion of their sets to 
their respective Booksellers. 
Published for Henry Cotsvury, by his successors, 
Hurst and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
TIE NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 

M® aSsRs. HURST AND BLACKETT, 

SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 


I. 
\ EMOIRS OF THE COURT AND 
VE CABINETS OF GEORGE III. From Original 


Family Documents. By the Duke of Buckincuam and 


Cuanbos, K.G.Xc. 2 vols. 8vo. [in the press. 
Il. 

\ TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH 

FRANCE AND ITALY, illustrating their Pre- 


sent Social, Politic val, and Re ‘ligious Condition. By 
Epmunp Srencer, Esq. Author of ** Travels in European 
Turkey, Circassia,” &c. co 21s. 


USTRALIA AS IT IS; its Settlements, 

l Farms, and Gold-tields. By F. Launcerorr, Esq. 

Mineralogic al Surveyor in the Australian Colonies. 2 
vols. 21s. 

** Tae latest and best -~ on the new El Dorado.”— 





Standard. 
YEVELATIONS ‘OF SIBERIA. By 
WG ABanished Lady. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 
* A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by toc 
many people.” — Dickens's Household Words. 
v. 
DVENTURES OF THE CON- 
y NAUGHT RANGERS. Second Series. By W. 


Gratran, Esq. late Lieut. Connaught Rangers. 2 vols. 
21s, ; 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
I. 
LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 


Author of “ Sir Ro- 


HE 
By Lady Carnertne Lone, 
land Ashton,” Xc. 3 vols. 


II. 
HE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. 


Gorr, Author of “* Mothers and Daughters,” 


* Mrs. Armitage,” &c. ~e [dn the press. 
ASTLE AVON. “By the Author of 


* Emilia Wyndham,” Xc. 3 vols. 

**One of the most successful of the author’s works. 
It will take a permanent = in modern English litera- 
ture.” —Morning Post. 

PJROOMHI L ‘7 ; or the County 

) Jeauties. 3 vols. 

*** Broomhill’ is clearly the workof no ordinarily gifted 
person—a retined intelligence and an intimate know- 
ledge of good society are discernible in every chapter.” 
— Globe. 


On Monvay. To be had at all the Libraries. 


R UTH, by the Author of “ Mary 


Barton,” 
A Novel. In 3 vols. post Svo. 





Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GATHA’ HU SBAND. 
a By the Author of ‘“ Olive,” The Ilead 


of the Family,” &e. 

* The author of this novel is a writer of no comm 
power; her characters are sketched with a great many 
more contrasts of light and shade than any but a ve y 
masterly hand could put in true and pleasing effect. 
—Ex raminer. 

London : 





CuarMawn and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


In a few days _ be publis shed, 


ANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF MEN- 
di rAL CULTURE AND INTERNATIONAL 
COM Mt NICATION; or a Manual for the Teacher and 
the Learner of Languages. 
By C. Maxcet, Knt. L.H. French Consul at —— 
In 2 vols. small 8vo, 





IT. 
IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
\ POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Vol. 2. Containing KING ARTHUR, &c. With a 
Vignette Title. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


Il. 
| T= PURGATORY OF 
A Prison Rhyme. 
By Tuomas Coorrr. 
Third Edition. Feap. cloth, 7s. 6¢. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


SUICIDES. 
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8, New BuRLINGTON Geneee, Jan. 8, 1853. 
MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





I. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
MEMORIALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of CHARLES JAMES F OX. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Lord Joun Russerr, M.P. 8vo. lbs. 
[Immediately 
The Second Volume will be Published at Easter.) 
11. 


THE COLONIAL POLICY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE from 1846 to 1852. By Henry 
Grorce Earl Grey. 2 vols. Svo. 

III. 


DAISY BURNS 

Author of ** Madeleine,” “* Nathalie,” Sc. 3 vols, 
Iv. 

PRIVATE JOURNAL of the late F. 8. 
LARPENT, Esq. Judge-Advocate-General at- 
tached to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington 

during the Peninsular War, from 1812 to its Close. 
Now first Published from the Original MSS. Edited 
by Sir Grorce Larrent, Bart. 2 vols. post Svo. 
With Illustrations. 
v. 

ALICE MONTROSE ; or the Lofty and 
the Lowly. By Maria J. Mackryrosu, Author of 
* Charms and Counter-Charms.” 3 vols 

vi. 

TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 

CANADA; 

By Major SrrickLanp, 

STRICKLAND, Author of ** 

2 vols. post 8vo. 


COMMON SEN 
and the Curate. 
of “ Beatrice, 
Iu a few days, 


C.M. Edited by AGyers 
The Queens of England.” 


the Priest 
Author 
art I 


VSE 
By CATHARINE 
‘ Popish Le gends,’ 

Price ls. 
Vill. 
>} FROM MY LIFE; 
are - “* Memoirs of the Campaigns 
Isi4.” By Baron Vox Murr.ixe, 
Introduction and Notes, by Colone: Puitir 
Svo. 


T RACTS : 


SINCL AIR 
&e. 


to which 
of 1813 a 
Edited, with 
Yorke. 


PASSAGES 


Ix. 
PEMBROKE 


Hexperr. 


CASTLE. 


2 vols. post 


OF 


Frances C, 


LEGENDS 
By Miss G. 


x. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
of MRS. ROMER’S FILIA DOLOROSA : Memoirs 
of the Duchess D’Angouleme. Crown post, with 
Portrait. 12s, (Vow ready 
NEW WORKS NOW 
CAPTAIN THE HON. KEPPEL’S 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE 
M.EANLER, with Portions of the Journals of Sir 
James Brooke, K.C.B. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
Vith numerous Plates, by Oswatp W. Brrerty, 


Esq. 
Il. 
MARK HURDLESTONE. By Mrs. 


Moopir, Author of ** Roughing it in the Bush,” 
Sister of AGNes STRICKLAND.) 2 vols. 


II. 

RANKE’S CIVIL WARS AND MO- 
NARCHY IN FRANCE THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH ENTURIES. Being 

a History of France principally during that period, 


READY. 


36s, 


A 
IN 
( 


2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
Iv. 
THE LOVER’S STRATAGEM ; or the 
Two Suitors. By Exe Carrex, Author of the 


2 vols. 


OF BAN- 


’ “ Woman's Life,” Xc. 


VOLUME 


“ Birthrigit, 


THE SECOND 


CROFT’S HISTORY of the AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION Epoch the Second: How Great 
Britain Estranged America. 8vo. 5s. 

Also Vol, I. of the above Work. 8vo. lis. With 





Map. 


*." The Third and Concluding Volume will be Pub- 


lished early in the Spring. 
vi. 
DEMETRIUS THE IMPOSTOR; or 
Romantic Episodes in Russian History. By M. 


Menimzr. 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


Vit. 
BASIL: a Story of Modern Life. By Wi1- 


Klg Cotitns. 3 vols. 


LEAR'S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of 
a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. Im- 
perial 8vo. With numerous beautiful Mlustrations. 
2s, 

7 1x. 

SULLIVAN’S RAMBLES and SCRAM- 
BLES in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. 
Crown post. 12s, 

x. 


ECOND EDITION. 
LIEUT. COLONE L MUNDY’S “OUR 
ANTIPODES,” 3 With numerous 
i2s. 


vols. 8vo. 


Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, “WITtt ADDITIONS 

ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH; 
or Life in Causa. By Mrs. Moonie, (Sister of 
Miss Agnes Stri:kland.) 2vols. 2s, 

“<—— xII. 

KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 
in AFGHANISTAN, 2 vols. 8vyo. 36s, 





By Jvc Kavanaen, | 


LIFE IN| 


or the Experiences of an Early Settler. | 


nd | 


| 


Elegantly bound in gilt cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


KATIE STEWART. 


A TRUE STORY. 
Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND 


WILLIAM LON DON, 





NEW WORK BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


In a few days, 
r ry qT 
MY NOVEL. 
Bp Pisistratus Caxton. 
VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE 
Four volumes, post 8vo. price 42s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SELECTIONS, GRAVE AND GAY, 
FROM THE WRITINGS, PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED, OF THOMAS 
DE QUINCEY. 
Revised and Enlarged by HIMSELF. 
VOLUME L.—AUTOBLOGRAPITIC SKETCITES. 


JAMES HOGG. London: R. GROOMBRIDGE SONS. 


SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW V OXFORD STREET, 


OR 





In the press, 


Edinburgh : and 


MUDIE’S 


510, 





The following LIST OF WORKS recently added to this LIBRARY will serve 
to indicate its Character. 

130 copies. Dallas's Essays on Poetics. 

250 copies. Life of Marie de Medicis. 
Hughes's Colonies of Australia. 
Memoirs of the Baroness d'Oberkirch, 
Head's Paris in 1851. 
The Dorp and the Veld. 
Queechy, by Elizabeth Wetherell. 150 copie 

Agatha’s Husband. 
Lady-Bird, by Lady G. Fullerton. 100 copies. 

The Experience of Life. 

Castle Avon, by Mrs, Marsh. 

Reuben Medlicott. 

Mark Hurdlestone. 

Katie Stewart. 

Light and Shade, by A. H. Drury. 

Frances Croft. 


Esmond, by Thackeray. 
Our Home in Tasmania. 
Alison’s Europe, 1815-52. 
Bartlett's Scenery of Sicily. 
Andrews’s Four Mouths in the East. 
Life of Palissy the Potter. 
Keppel’s Indian Archipelago. 
Colloquies of Edward Osborne. 
Fellows’s Travels in Lycia, A New Edition. 
Legends of the Madonna. 
The Life of Thomas Moore. | 
Sullivan’s Rambles in America. 
Hind’s Treatise on Comets. } 
Village Life in Egypt. 
Mary Queen of Scots, by Agnes Strick- 

land. 
Head's Fortnight in Ireland. 
Life of Lord Jeffrey. 170 copies. Aguilar’s Home Scenes. 
Revelations of Siberia. | The Blithedale Romance. 

AND EVERY OTHER GOOD NEW WORK. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 


TWO GUINEAS and according to the number of Volumes required. 
obf 


100 copies. 
200 copies. 


100 copies 


150 copies. 


100 ee pies. 


100 copies. 


300 copies. 


100 copies, 


100 copies. 


100 copies. 


200 copies. | 


100 copi 


First-Class Country Subscription, ipwards, 
application, 


New Oxford Street. 


rined on 


510, 


Prospectuses may be 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 





CIRCULATION OF THE LONDON MORNING PAPERS. 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 














The Stamp Returns of the circulation of Tue Mornino Newsrarrns in 1850, the latest published, give 
the following results: 
MORNING SDVERTEES reeeeenenneeeeeeeeees 1,549,843 
Daily News .. plas seebGd nah ede einat seen taeeeennew 1,152,000 
Morning Herald.............. 1,139,000 
Morning Chronicle . ‘ cevceccece 912,547 
Morning Post . one 828,000 
It will be observed from this statement that, omitting Tar Tioves, the Cir ~ulation of THE MORNING 
ADVERTISER was then far above that of its morning contemporaries. Early in 1851 THE MORNING AD- 
VERTISER was permanently enlarged toa double sheet, and since that time it has met with a measure of 
snuecess, both as regards the extent of its Cireulation and the number of its Advertisements, which has no 
parallel in the annals of English journalist Ww the Stamp Returns to be given down to the present time 
the relative circulation of THE MORNING ADVI It TISER to its four morning contemporaries, (assuming 
that their circulation has undergone no diminution,) w be as follow 
MORNING. ADVERTISER : oesceeee 2,220,000 
Daily News ene ° ° eee , 1,152,000 
Morning oral da we odanpacanSeacnaksaseneteeenl 1,139,000 
Bh ormine Ceremiale 2c. ccccccccessecsccnesecessenceses 912,547 
Morning Post err pdecrcovedasestceenens 828,000 
It will be seen that the present circulation of THT MOR NING ADVE RTISE R is nearly double that of 
the two greatest of its four contempor 1 app es to treble that of one of their number. This vast 
addition to the Cireulation of THE MORNING ADVI I rISE R, obtained in less than two years, is the result 
of its progress in all parts of the country, and among all « 1 s of society. So proud a position among its con 
temporaries is to be regarded as the best tribute that could be paid to its thorough independence of all Partic 
and Governments, and its earnest advocacy of the popula j 


Published every Morning, at 1 Fleet Street, London. 





January 1853. 





Just published, in 1 octavo vol. 594 pages, 
OF rice 7s. 6d, 
N E XPOSITION OF THE GRAM- 
J MATICAL STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; being an attempt tofurnish an Improved 
Method of Teac hing Grammar: for the Use of Schools 


This day is published, price 

T= NATURAL PRINCIPLES 

BEAUTY as DEVELOPED in the HUMAN 

IGURE,. By D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. Lilustrated wit! 
xs on Copper. Large 8vo. 

atise is offered to the public simply as 


sngravin 


This short tre 







complementary to the more elaborate works by which and Colleges. By Jown Mutiicax, A.M. 
its author has endeavoured to establish his theory of While passing through the press, Professor Craik, 
the beautiful in form, which, although here referred of Queen’s College, Belfast, had an opportunity of 
ouly to the human figure, is applicable to every species hastily glancing over this work, and he was pleased to 
of formative art, from an architectural structure to the say it was “highly creditable to the author, both asa 
humblest article of pottery-ware on the table of the scholar and a thinker.” 

Belfast : 


Simpxin, Marsnatt, and Co. ; 
Henry Greer, 


peasant. London: 


Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 





Atlases. 


MLEOD AND WELLER’'S NEW 
ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY: 15 Coloured 
Maps, and Letterpress. Royal 8vo. {In January. 


MR. EDWARD HUGHES'S NEW 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, and COMMER- 
CIAL ATLAS: 17 Coloured Maps, and Letterpress. 
Royal 8vo. (Jn January. 


Butler’s Junior Modern Atlas. 
AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 


PHY for Young Persons and the Junior Classes: 12 
Coloured Maps selected from Bishop Butler's ‘* Modern 
Atlas” by the Author’s Son. Royal 8vo. [Jn January. 


Butler's Junior Ancient Atlas. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY for Young Persons and the Junior Classes: 10 
Coloured Maps selected from Bishop Butler’s ** Ancient 
Atlas” by the Author's Son. Royal 8vo. (Jn January. 


BISHOP BUTLER'S MODERN 
ATLAS, enlarged to 28 full-coloured Maps and Index. 
Royal 8vo. price 12s. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT 
ATLAS, enlarged to 23 full-coloured Maps and Index. 
Royal 8vo. price 12s. 


SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL LARGE 
LIBRARY ATLAS of 53 Coloured Maps. Colombier 
fto. price 5/. 6s. 


8. HALL’S 
ARY ATLAS of 10 Coloured Maps. 
price ls. 6d. 





FIRST OR ELEMENT- 
Oblong 4to. 





Geographies. 


MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S MA- 
NUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and 
Political: with 6 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. | 


MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S MA- 
NUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY: with 4 Coloured 
Maps. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 


MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S MaA- 
NUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition; with 5 Plates. Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. | 


MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S GENE- 
RAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, in Gleig’s | 
**School Series.” 1Smo. price ls, | 


MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S GEO- 
GRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, in Gleig's 
** School Series.” 18mo. price 1s. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, improved by the Author's 
Son. 8vo. price 9s. 


CUNNINGHAWM’S ABRIDGMENT 
OF BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY, in Question and An- | 
swer. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 


GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR OF GEO- 
GRAPHY, improved by Mr. Epwarp Hvenes. New 
Maps, Plates, &c. Fceap. 8vo. price 3s, 6d.—K EY, 9d. 


KEITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE | 
OF THE GLOBES, improved by et en Le Mesurier, | 
and Middleton. 12mo., Plates, 6s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. | 


MANGNALL’S COMPENDIUM OF | 
GEOGRAPHY. New and much improved Edition. 
12mo. price 7s. 6d. 





Gazetteers. 


MR. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- | 
CAL DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD. Supple- 
ment and 6 large Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. 


MR. A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW AND | 
COMPLETE GENERAL GAZETTEER OF THE | 
WORLD. 8vo. price 36s. ; half-russia, 2/. 1s. 


SHARP’S NEW GAZETTEER; or a 
Topographical Dictionary of the British Isles and Nar- 
row Seas. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2/. lés. 


THE CABINET GAZETTEER; or a 
Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World. 
By the Author of ‘* The Cabinet Lawyer.” Feap. 8vo. 
Coloured Map, price 10s, 6d. [In a few days. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 





LONGMANS, 





NEW WORKS. 


Nearly ready. 


A SPRING in the CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMENT. By C. Warren Apams. With Ilus- 
trations. Post 8vo. 


SKETCHES by a SAILOR. 1. The 
Shipwreck; 2. The Model Prison; 3. The Foot Race; 
4. A Man Overboard; 5. The Assize Court; 6. The 


Fugitive. Feap. 8vo. 
SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S 
GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. A New Edition, cor- 


rected : with many Wood-cuts. 8vo. 


Just published. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MADONNA. With 55 Drawings by the Author, and 
152 Wood-Engravings. Square crown 8vo. Price 28s. 


New Editions of Mr. MACAULAY’S 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed 
to the *“‘ Edinburgh Review.” 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s.; 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 21s. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, &e. of 
THOMAS MOORE. Edited by Lord Jonn Russett, 
M.P. The First and Second Volumes, in post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. each. 


A Reissue of MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, with the Author’s last Introductions, &c. 
Portrait, and 19 Plates. 10 vols. feap. 8vo. price 35s. 

*,* Also in course of republication, in Ten Monthly 
Volumes, price 3s. 6d. each. 


The EARL of BELFAST’S LECTURES 
on the ENGLISH POETS and POETRY of the 





I 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


GERTRUDE. By the Author of “Amy 


Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 


Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewer, B.D. 
The Fifth Edition, complete in 1 vol. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. By the 


Author of “‘ Amy Herbert,” &c. Feap. 8vo. price 


7s. Gd, 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or a Visit 
to a Religious Sceptic. Third Edition (1853.) Post 
8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S Work 
on HIPPOLYTUS AND IIIS AGE; or DOCTRINE 
and PRACTICE of the CHURCH of ROME under 
COMMODUS and ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 4 vols. 
post 8vo. price 42s. 


Now ready. 

FRA DOLCINO and HIS TIMES : 
being an Account of a General Struggle for Ecclesias- 
tical Reform, and of an Anti-Heretical Crusade in 
Italy, in the Fourteenth Century. By L. Mariorti. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, Contributed chiefly to the “‘ Edinburgh 
Review.” By Wittiam R. Gree. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of DANIEL 


| WEBSTER. By Cuantes Lanman, late his Private 


Secretary. Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Twen- 
tieth Edition (1853), carefully revised and corrected 
os with some Additions. Feap. 8vo. price 

8. 

Synopsis OF THE CONTENTS. 
. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
. — DISTINCTIONS (SYNONYMES, 

Xxec. 

. PROVERBS IN FOUR LANGUAGES, WITH 

TRANSLATIONS. 

. ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

NEW UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 

STATISTICAL TABLES. 

CITIES, BOROUGHS, AND 
TOWNS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

. POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS, 

10. FOREIGN ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND 

MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. 

11, CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 

12. SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 

13. CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

14. ABBREVIATIONS. 

15. CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

16. TAX ACTS. 

17. INTEREST AND OTHER TABLES. 

18. FORMS OF EPISTOLARY ADDRESS. 

19. TABLES OF PRECEDENCE, 

20. TUE BRITISH PEERAGE. 

21. TABLES OF NUMBER, MONEY, 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLES. 


oe 


- oo 


Sma E 


MARKET 


22. 


we 


London: LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoNnGMANS. 





ARITHMETICAL 
AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, M.A. 


Rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk ; 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 





1. 

ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use of 
Schools. By the Rev. J. W. Corenso, M.A. Rector of 
Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk ; late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. New Edition. 12mo. price 4s. 6d, 


I. 

SOLUTIONS to all the unworked Ex- 

amples in Colenso’s Arithmetic: forming a KEY. By 

S. Maynarp, Editor of Keith’s and Bonnycastle’s Ma- 
thematical Works, &c. 12mo. price 6s. 
Also, by Mr. Colenso: 


ul. 

The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, de- 

signed for the Use of Schools. Part I. containing the 

Elementary parts alone. Ninth Edition. l2mo. price 
4s. 6d.—KEY. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


Iv. 
The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, de- 
signed for the Useof Schools. Part II. containing the 
higher parts of the subject, with numerous Examples 
and Equation Papers of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Eighth Edition. 12mo. price 6s.—KEY. 12mo. price 5s. 
*,* The Arithmetic and both Parts of the Algebra 
are stereotyped, and are so printed that the Answers 
may be had separately from the Text, if desired.—The 
Keys to the two parts of the Algebra may be had done 
up together, price 7s. 6d. 


v. 
The MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 
and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts Ll. and IIL. of 
the Algebra, with Answers. Price 2s. 6d. 


vi. 
The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, com- 
plete in 1 vol. and adapted for Teachers and Students 
in the University. Third Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


vil. 

The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools. 
18mo. ls. 62. 

“ Mr. Colenso’s little volume is worthy of high 
praise as an elementary book on algebra for school use ; 
the exercises for practice at the conclusion being, in our 
opinion, especially useful.”— Educational Times 

KEY to the above; containing Solu- 
tions of the Examples. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 


VIIt. 

The ELEMENTS of EUCLID, from 
the Text of Dr. Simson: witha large collection of Geo- 
metrical Problems, selected and arranged under the dil- 
ferent Books. 18mo. price 43. 6d. 


1x. 
The ELEMENTS of EUCLID, from 
Simson’s Text, as above; with KEY to the Problems. 
18mo. price 6s. 6d. 


x. 
The GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS 


from the above Edition of Euclid: with the hEY. 
18mo. price 3s. 6d. 
xI. 
The GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS 


from Mr. Cotrnso’s Euclid, separately, for Schools 
where other Editions of Euclid are employed, 1$mo. 
price ls. 

xt. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I.: 
with the Use of Logarithms. Second Edition. 12mo. 
price 3s. 6d, 

KEY to the above. 12mo. 4s. 6”.—Ap- 
pendix to First Edition of this Key, ls. 

xur. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part IT.: 
with a large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 
12mo. 3s. 6d, 

KEY to the Trigonometry. Part II. 
12mo. [Nearly ready. 

*“* The elementary principles of plane trigonometry 
are here clearly stated, accurately proved, and abun- 
dantly illustrated. Like a skilful and experienced 
teacher, Mr. Colenso has no sooner established a theo- 
rem than he endeavours to interest the student in it by 
showing to what important uses it may be applied. 
His examples are not merely numerous, but well 
chozen: many of them being of a thoroughly practi- 
cal character, and some relating to the great facts of 
astronomy. By a judicious economy of space and ar- 
rangement of type he has in this, as well asin his other 
mathematical works, managed to comprise a great deal 
within a small compass. As far as he goes, he omits 
nothing essential: on the contrary, he introduces much 
that is not to be found in treatises of larger preten- 
sions. Propositions which are assumed in standard 
University text-books are here proved. We observe 
also more explanatory information than is customary 
on the origin of the technical terms used, the notation 
formerly employed—according to which the trigono- 
metrical functions were defined to be lines, instead of 
ratios as at present—and the reason for the change, 
with rules for passing from one to the other, if required. 
A cheaper and better book for beginners we think 
could not be had anywhere.”—Athenwum. 


London: LoncMan, Brown, Green, and 
LoNGMANS. 





London: Printed by Jostra Crayton, of 320, in the Strand 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern 
Ctartrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London, and Pub'ished 
by the aforesaid Joszru Crarron, at 9, Wellington Street, 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Stren!, in the County of 
Middlesex.—Satvrvar, 8th Janvaagy 1853. 
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